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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 
HISTORICAL REMARKS ON THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


It is generally known that the Presbyterian Church differs 
from some other denominations, in her views of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and in her mode of administering it. It is proposed, in the 
following paper, to give a very brief sketch of the history of 
this ordinance, chiefly in reference to these points of difference. 
Other points will not be noticed ; not only for the sake of bre- 
vity ; but also because there is, concerning them, little diversi- 
ty either of sentiment or of practice among Christians. 

The Lord’s Supper has been sometimes said to be the gospel 
epitomized and embodied. It does, indeed, present to the eye 
of faith, a lively, striking, and practical synopsis of evangelical 
truth. And it will generally be found to be a delightful and 
edifying ordinance to the communicant, just in proportion to the 
degree in which the divinity and atonement of Christ, and the 
doctrine of justification by faith in his blood, are dear to his 
heart. And, on the other hand, just in proportion as profess- 
ing Christians, either disbelieve the divinity and atonement of 
the Saviour; or, while they acknowledge them in words, make 
little of them in practice, will the Lord’s Supper, either lose its 
interest altogether, or be turned into an idol, and become itself 
an object of superstitious worship, instead of serving as a me- 
morial of spiritual blessings, and a medium of approach to the 
proper object of worship, of confidence, and of supreme love. 
The truth of this remark is at once confirmed and exemplified, 
.by the Socinzans on the one hand, and by the Papzsts on the 
other. With the former, the holy communion loses almost all 
its meaning and its value, because all the great truths which it 
presupposes and represents, are denied.— With the latter, while 
they speak much of the merits of Christ, the humble and simple 
Vou. Il.—Presb. Mag. T 
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memorial is transformed into a sacrifice, and considered as in- 
vested with an inherent efficacy*which the Spirit of God never 
taught. 

As long as the Lord’s Supper held that place in the church 
which Jesus Christ.and his inspired apostles assigned to it, it 
was indeed a “ feast of fat things.” The pious, in the apostolic 
age, regarded this ordinance, not as a sacrifice ; but as a memo- 
rial of one :—not as a talisman, which carried with it a charm 
to every communicant; but as a precious s7gn and pledge of 
spiritual blessings :—not as a mystery, fenced about with terror ; 
but as a feast, to be enjoyed with gladness and thanksgiving. 
Then the disciples never thought of the bread and wine being 
transformed into the real body and blood of Him who sat at the 
head of the table, and invited them to eat and drink in remem- 
brance of himself. They had been long accustomed to use 
bread and wine as symbols in the Passover; and as symbols 
they, no doubt, understood them to be used in the ordinance of 
the Supper. When the Saviour said to his disciples concerning 


_ the bread, This is my body, broken for you ; and concerning the 


cup, This cupis the New Testament in my blood ; thts doin re- 
membrance of me—they, doubtless, understood him to institute 
a memorial, not only of his sufferings and death; but of Him- 
SELF ;—of all that was glorious in his person ;—of all that was 
tender, interesting and constraining in his love ;—and of all that 
was precious in the benefits which he was about to purchase by 
his blood. And, accordingly, to this delightful memorial, his 
humble followers came, from time to time, cherishing a deep 
sense of their own unworthiness; looking to Christ as their 
righteousness and strength; glorying in his cross; and dedi- 
cating themselves anew to his most blessed service. ‘There was 
then no dispute whether the Saviour was to be adored as a di- 
vine person, or whether he had offered himself up as a vicarious, 
atoning sacrifice for the sins of his people. All who were con- 
sidered as Christians regarded Christ and-his work, in this 
point of view, and approached the holy Supper as a memorial of 
him in this character ;—as a badge of discipleship—and as a 
means of drawing near to him, and receiving from him spiritual 
nourishment, and growth in grace. Then there were no con- 
troversies whether the bread ought to be leavened or unleaven- 
ed; whether the wine ought to be mixed with water or not.— 
The Christians of those days had more important subjects to 
discuss than mere circumstances and ceremonies. They were 
days of gospel simplicity and piety. 

But it was not long before this simplicity gave place to human 
invention and corruption. And to these abuses, it is more than 
possible that the very piety of the earlv writers and preachers, 
might, in some instances, have led. Feeling the Lord’s Sup- 
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per to be a most precious ordinance, and a great privilege, they 
were accustomed to speak of it in strong language. This lan- 
guage, in about one hundred and fifty, or two hundred years 
after the apostles, falling in with a decline, both in knowledge 
and piety, began to be misunderstood and abused. ‘The abuse 
of terms soon led to the perversion and misconception of things : 
until, at length, almost all traces of the true knowledge and im- 
pression of the Lord’s Supper were banished from the minds of 
the great body of professing Christians. 

The first departure from the simplicity of the gospel, on this 
subject, seems to have had a respect to the nature of the orai- 
nance. The highly figurative and often overstrained language in 
which some of the early fathers spoke of it; the manner m which 
they expressed themselves concerning the sacramental bread 
and wine; concerning their consecration by prayer; and con- 
cerning the blessings to be expected in receiving these conse- 
crated symbols, led their less pious, and more superstitious suc- 
cessors, to adopt the doctrine of an opus operatum, or inherent 
efficacy in the ordinance, in all cases in which it was regularly 
administered. One speaks of the Lord’s Supper as “a most 
tremendous mystery ;” —as ‘a dreadful solemnity ;”—as “ some- 
thing terrible to angels ;”—as “a mystical table.” Another 
speaks of it as “a table whose very utensils and coverings were 
not to be considered like things inanimate and void of sense ; 
but as having an inherent sanctity, and to be worshipped, as 
having something of the same majesty with the body and blood 
of our Lord.” After reading language of this kind, which may 
be found in a number of writers who were greatly distinguished 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, no one will wonder that the 
sacrifice of the mass, the elevation of the host, the folly of tran- 
substantiated bread and wine, and the worse than folly of £neel- 
ing and adoring them, not long afterwards followed. 

This progress in superstitious views, led to another -step in 
grossly superstitious practice. As early as the fourth century, 
the Lord’s Supper was administered not only to znfants, but 
also to the dead. It began to be deemed so essential to salva- 
tion, that if any had not partaken of it while alive, the sacred 
elements were thrust into their mouths after death; and the peo- 
ple were persuaded that the efficacy of this use of the sacra- 
mental symbols was unfailing. There was, indeed,‘a connexion, 
and, if the expression may be used, a kind of miserable - con- 
sistency, between this practice, and the doctrine of purgatory, 
-and of prayers for the dead, which, about the same time, began 
to come into vogue. 

There is no doubt that the posture in which the Lord’s Sup- 
per was first administered and received, was a recumbent pos- 
ture; that is, reclining on the left elbow, as the practice was at 
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common meals. This practice in eating began among the eastern 
hations, and was afterwards introduced among the Romans. It 
was chiefly used at their principal meal, called supper, which 
was, in fact, almost the only ome that was conducted in a very 
formal, luxurious, and social manner. Their other meals were 
less formal, and were often taken sitting, or even standing. But 
the supper was always taken in the reclining posture. ‘This pos- 
ture, it is agreed on all hands, was the one in which our Lord 
and his apostles attended on the first dispensation of the Sacra- 
mental Supper. How long this practice was retained in the 
church, after the days of the apostles, we are not informed. In 
the second and third centuries, we find the standing posture in 
use in receiving this ordinance. It is quite certain, however, 
that Aneeling at the Lord’s Supper was altogether unknown in 
the primitive church; because, among other reasons, for several 
cent. ‘es after the first, we know that it was accounted unlawful 
to kicel at all on the Lord’s day, as being a posture wholly un- 
suitable for a day of thanksgiving and rejoicing, and only pro- 
per for a day of fasting and humiliation. But when transub- 
stantiation was brought into the church, about the eleventh or 
twelfth century, kneeling at the Lord’s Table, or at the altar, 
as the language was, came in with it: and by all Protestants, 
when they rejected that error, kneeling ought also to have been 
laid aside. I say this, not with the smallest disposition to con- 
demn those who think proper to kneel, in receiving the pledges 
of a Saviour’s love. I have no doubt that many who consci- 
entiously adopt this posture, are as far as ourselves from adoring 
the symbolical elements. But I make the statement, because 
there is no doubt of its historical verity ; and also for the pur- 
pose of vindicating the practice of the Presbyterian Church, in 
reference to this point. I can truly say, Mr. Editor, that it has 
given me unfeigned pleasure to see Episcopalians and Metho- 
dists kneeling at Presbyterian communion tables; not because 
I had any doubt that the primitive posture was a different one ; 
nor because I had any disposition to adopt their opinion or prac- 
tice, with respect to this matter: but because I was gratified to 
see that real Christians who thought and acted differently about 
modes and forms, could yet cordially come together, and seal 
their love to each other, as well as to their Master, at his own 
table. 

In the primitive, apostolic church, administering the Lord’s 
Supper 2n private, to the szck, or those who found it incon- 
venient or impracticable to go to the place of public worship, 
seems to have been unknown. There is no trace of any such 
thing, that I have ever seen or heard, to be found. In the so- 
lemn assembly ALONE, it would seem, were the memorials of 
the Saviour’s death and love dispensed. In its very nature, as 
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a COMMUNION, it is a SOCIAL ordinance. But, as early as to- 
ward the close of the second century, we find evidence that su- 
perstitious notions on this subject, had begun to obtain cur- 
rency in thechurch. Fustin Martyr tells us, in his first Apo- 
logy, that after the presiding minister or bishop, had set apart 
the bread and wine by prayer, the deacons distributed them to 
the communicants who were present, and carried them to those 
who were absent. Nay, ina century or two afterwards, we find 
that this miserable superstition had so awfully gained ground, 
that the sacramental symbols were not only sent, in small quan- 
tities, by ecclesiastics, to the members of churches who were 
absent, as it would appear, from any ‘cause; but they began, 
after a while, to be sent to the sick, and to other ‘absent persons, 
by /aymen, and even by children, as carrying with them an in- 
fallible benefit, Thus we find Eusebius, from an Alexandrian 
ecclesiastic, relating the story of a certain old man, called Se- 
rapion, who, having apostatized in a time of severe persecution, 
was excluded from the communion of the church, to which he 
could not be restored, notwithstanding his earnest entreaties for 
that purpose. But, some time afterwards, being seized with a 
violent illness, of which he died, he sent one of his grandsons 
for a priest, ** who being sick, sent him the sacrament by a child.” 
“« He gave unto this youth,” says Dionysius, of Alexandria, whom 
Eusebius quotes, “ a little of the sacrament, directing that it 
should be moistened, and put into the old man’s mouth, that he 
might the more easily swallow it. His grandchild being return- 
ed, he steeped it, and poured it into the sick man’s mouth, who 
having, by little and little, let it down, presently gave up the 
ghost.” It was even customary to take pieces of the conse- 
crated bread, moistened with the wine, on Jong voyages and 
journeys, to be received at intervals, according to the caprice, or 
superstition, of the bearer; or to be imparted to others, as cir- 
cumstances might dictate. From this the transition was natu- 
ral and easy, and soon followed, to the practice of carrying a 
portion of the sacrament, as it was called, about the person, as a 
kind of amulet, to keep off evil, and applying it, in cases of 
wounds and diseases, as the most efficacious of all medicines. 
The bread and wine were frequently applied in the form of a 
plaster, in almost all kinds of disorders ; and, before the close 
of the fifth century, some serious and eminent ecclesiastics be- 
gan to talk of their efficacy, when properly applied, to give sight 
to the blind, hearing to the deaf, and even life to the dead. 
And for this purpose, they were sent every where, in small por- 
tions, and made the subjects of superstitious use in a thousand 
ways, some of them of the most ludicrous character, if the facts 
were not too humiliating to admit of ridicule. 

It is a knowledge of the early and monstrous abuses, to which 
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this superstition led, as well as‘a persuasion that there is no- 
thing in the Bible to give it the least countenance, that makes 
Presbyterians so reluctant to administer the Lord’s Supper to- 
the sick and dying in private. They suppose that every thing 
which tends to nourish superstition, is mischievous and crimi- 
nal. ‘They have no doubt that administering the Lord’s Sup- 
per in private to those who are supposed to be near their end, 
will infallibly lead the common people to consider the ordinance 
as a kind of viaticum, or passport to heaven. They think, too, 
that the professions and promises made by persons who consi- 
der themselves as dangerously ill, are seldom to be relied upon; 
that there is hardly any monster so profligate as not to feel visit- 
ings of compunction, and a disposition to take refuge in some 
form of religion, when he supposes himself to be near death ; 
and that, therefore, to administer the Lord’s Supper to all per- 
sons in such circumstances, who desire it, would be to prosti- 
tute the most solemn ordiuance of our holy religion. But if it 
is not to be administered to a//, who, in such cases, desire it, 
who is to draw the line between those who ought to be indulged, 
and those who ought not? How hard, even in. the most pain- 
fully suspicious cases, to withstand the entreaties of the dying 
patient himself, as well as the tears and solicitations of relatives 
and friends, perhaps equally ignorant, and unfit to judge? How 
much better to let that solemn transaction, which we commonly 
call making a public profession of religion, take place in circum- 
stances more favourable to proper deliberation, and in which 
the individual himself, as well as those around him, may have 
more satisfactory evidence, that the step which he takes, i is the 
result of cordial, affectionate choice, not of terror only ! 

But, it may be asked, are there no cases in which these ob- 
jections ought to be yielded : ? What shall be done in the case of 
one who has had no convenient opportunity of making a profes- 
sion of religion while in health; but who has become truly pious 
in his last illness, and earnestly desires to confess Christ before 
he leaves the world? Or, what shall be done in the case of one 
who has, for a considerable time, maintained an exemplary 
Christian profession ; but who, having been long detained from 
the house of God by sickness, ‘desires, once more, to enjoy the 
precious privilege of commemorating the dying love of his 
Saviour? Is it wrong to indulge him ?—I answer; such cases, 
viewed by themselves, and apart from the general principles 
which ought to regulate ecclesiastical conduct, may appear to 
be attended with little difficulty, and to present a very plausi- 
ble, and even strong plea. But, if we carry the symbols of the 
Saviour’ s broken body and shed blood to one, who expresses an 
earnest desire to repair the negligences of his former life, how 
can we forbear to carry it to a/l who express the same desire 
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And besides; if we so far countenance the necessity and in- 
herent efficacy of this ordinance to salvation, as to administer it 
to any on a dying bed; how shall we prevent the mischief of © 
this superstition gaining ground in the minds of thousands, and, 
at length, tempting many to depend on the ordinance itself, in- 
stead of cleansing by the blood of Him who instituted it? The 
moment we open a door to that which is in itself wrong; al- 
though the mischief of the first act, and of a few successive 
similar acts, may be but small; yet we know not where will be 
the end, or how to calculate the ultimate mischief. 

Therefore, though I could easily state a case, in which I 
might suffer myself to be prevailed on to take a few friends to 
the house of a dving believer, and administer the communion, 
to a sort of “church in his house,” assembled for that special 
occasion; yet I never have, in fact, met with a case which I 
thought warranted me in departing from my general and fixed 
rule on this subject. I do not blame those who have thought 
and acted otherwise; but have no doubt that this is the most 
scriptural and safe course. ‘+ The beginning of evil, is like the 
letting out of water.” 

The Lord’s Supper continued to be administered zn both 
hinds, i. e. the wine as well as the dread, until after the rise of 
transubstantiation. When men became blind and _ perverse 
enough to adopt the gross error, that these symbols were, by 
the prayers of the officiating priest, changed into the real body 
and blood of the Saviour—many allied errors naturally followed — 
in its train. If the consecrated bread were really and literally 
the body of Christ, it was not bad reasoning to conclude, that, 
as every body contains that portion of blood which is appropri- 
ated to it; so the bread alone must include the bodv and blood ; 
that is, the sacrament is complete in the bread only. Accord- 
ingly they did reason and conclude thus. Many corrupt eccle- 
siastics began to withhold the cup from ordinary communicants, 
nearly two hundred years before the Council of Constance, 
which met in the early part of the 15th century. They endea- 
voured gradually to reconcile the public mind to this mutilation 
of the ordinance. But it was not until the meeting of that 
Council, that so daring and impious an innovation received the 
sanction of the whole Church, accompanied with an anathema 
against all who opposed it. 

It is as instructive as it is curious, to notice the reasons as- 
signed by the members of the Council of Constance for with- 
holding the cup in this ordinance from the laity. One is, that 
in carrying the consecrated cup, to the sick and dying, in places 
remote from the priest’s residence, through forests, and over 
hills, there would be great danger of spilling the blood of Christ. 
Another is, that if the wine were kept by the individuals who 
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received it, for weeks or months together, as the bread was, it 
would turn sour. A third was, that those who wore long beards 
would find it difficult, if not impossible, to drink out of any cup, 
without some of the contents lodging on the beard, and being 
lost. A fourth was, that some could not drink wine, and that 
such, if the cup were necessary to the sacrament, would, of 
course, hazard their salvation. <A fifth was, that when great 
numbers communed together, 1t would be necessary to have 
very large vessels for the wine, in which case, it would be diffi- 
cult to lift them, especially by old and paralytic men. A szxth 
was, that in a time of epidemic sickness, it would be peculiarly 
dangerous for large numbers of people to drink out of the same 
cup. But the most important of all was, that if the common 
people should communicate in both kinds, they would think that 
the body and blood of Christ is not entire in the species of 
bread; which would give occasion to great heresy. 

Thus, when men cease to be guided by the scriptures, they 
are “in endless mazes lost.”’—Let us be thankful that the great 
Head of the Church has cast our lot in an age, and a land in 
which the pure light of the gospel steadily shines ; and in which 
we have been preserved from some of those gross errors, which 
operate, with peculiar force, to enthral and darken the human 
mind. Let us carefully study to make the scriptures ‘the 
man of our counsels,” on this, as well as all other subjects per- 
taining to gospel faith and practice. Whenever we depart from 
what is known and acknowledged to have been the apostolical 
model, it is impossible to foresee the mischief which may even- 
tually result from the deviation. ‘Those who first countenance 
it may be pious men; nay, the evil may gather strength, and 
proceed to a considerable extent, before it becomes wholly in- 
compatible with piety: but as errors, as well as truths are con- 
nected, it may finally lead to evils of which no one can estimate 
thé injury, or see the end. 

It is not a sufficient justification of any such departure from 
the primitive model, to say that no harm is intended; that the 
motive is pure; that there is no design to countenance the 
abuses and corruptions into which others have fallen. When 
this plea is made sincerely, it may show that the guilt of those 
who make it, is not so great as that of some others; but it by 
no means exculpates them. ‘To depart, knowingly, from the 
infallible rule of faith and practice, with the hope of benefiting 
either ourselves or others, by so doing, is to fall into that mise- 
rable, and solemnly proscribed error, of doing evil that good 
may come. | 

When the pious fathers of the church, under the notion of 
conciliating the enemies of the truth, and drawing them into the 
family of Christ, adopted what they thought the zmnocené cus- 
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toms, both of Jews and Pagans, they little thought what mis- 
chief they were doing. They, in some measure, gained their 
primary object; but it was at the expense of loading the Church 
with errors, and with uncommanded rites and ceremonies, un- 
der which she has groaned from that time to the present. 

A Friend to Gospel Simplicity. 


A 


LECTURES ON BIBLICAL HISTORY. 
NO. IX, 

“ And the whole earth was of one language, and of one speech, And it came 
to pass, as they journeyed from the east, that they found a plain in the land of 
Shinar; and they dwelt there. And they said one to another, Go to, let us 
make brick, and burn them thoroughly. And they had brick for stone, and 
slime had they for mortar. And they said, Go to, let us build us a city, anda 
tower whose top may reach unto heaven; and let us make usa name, lest we be 
scattered abroad upon the face of the earth. And the Lord came down to 
see the city, and the tower, which the children of men builded. _ And the Lord 
said, Behold, the people is one, and they havé all one language; and this they 
begin to do: and now nothing will be restrained from them, which they have 
imagined to do. Go to, let us go down, and there confound their lan » 
that they may not understand one another’s speech. Sothe Lord scattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth; and they left off to build the 
city. Therefore is the name of it called Babel; because the Lord did there 
confound the language ofall the earth: and from thence did the Lord scatter 
them abroad upon the face of all the earth.”—Gen. xi. 1—9. 

The precise time when the events related, in this portion of 
sacred history took place, cannot be ascertained ; but it is high- 
ly probable, that they occurred within two hundred years after 
the deluge, and during the lifetime of Noah. Peleg, the son of 
Heber, and great grandson of Shem, was born about one hun- 
dred years after the flood; and we are told, that in his days 
the earth was divided ; and, to commemorate that event, he re- 
ceived the name Peleg, which signifies division. But this 
name may have been given to him, prophetically, as was the 
name of Noah, and several others, before the event occurred, 
which it was designed to commemorate. And, as he lived two 
hundred and thirty-nine years, we may fix the date of the dis- 
persion, which is said to have taken place “zn his days,” any 
where within the limits of his lifetime. It is generally fixed 
about one hundred and fifty years after the flood. At this pe- 
riod mankind must, on the most moderate computation, have 
increased, to several thousands; so that there was no want of 
hands to undertake the building of a city and tower, as has been 
suggested by certain writers, who affect to know more than 
Moses, about the early history of the world. 

Several things, in the passage before us, are worthy of special 
notice. In our remarks, we shall pursue the order of the in- 
spired historian. : 


Voi. Il.—Presb. Mag. U 
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In the first place, we are. informed that, at this time, “ the 


whole earth,” 2. ¢. all mankind, used one common language, and 


were of one speech. Every fact, related in the Bible, 1s con- 
sistent with the whole, and, when considered seriously, tends to 
confirm our faith in the entire volume, as an inestimable treasure 
of revealed truth. Admitting that mankind, except a single 
family, were swept from. the earth by a universal deluge, as 
Moses teaches us, in the preceding pages of his history, it is 
perfectly natural, at the distance of a hundred and fifty years 
from that catastrophe, to find this favoured family, and their 
descendants, using one common form of speech. Whereas, on 
the opposite supposition, that men had lived many generations 
in different states of society, and in distant parts of the world, 
it would be difficult to believe that there was but one language 
in use among all nations ; for it is undeniable that the lapse of 
time,—different forms of civil government,—the influence of cli- 
mate on the organs of speech, and other causes, will produce great 
changes, both in the matter and form of language. But what- 
ever diversities of this kind may have obtained in the antedi- 
luvian world, it is reasonable to suppose that Noah and his off- 
spring, living, as they did, in much the same habits, and in the 
same quarter of the globe, would, at least for three or four ge- 
nerations, be all of the same language, and use, essentially, the 
same forms of speech. 

But what particular language was it, that was now in univer- 
sal use? On this question there is a diversity of opinion; and, 
like many other unimportant inquiries, it is difficult to solve, 
with any degree of certainty. Our limits will not allow us to 
notice the pretensions that have been advanced for several of 
the oriental tongues. ‘The claims of the Hebrew appear to de- 
serve the preference. ‘This was the language in which Moses 


wrote ;—and, from the significant import of most of the proper 


names, in the Pentateuch, or first five books, in the Old Testa- 
ment, it seems probable that this was the tongue spoken by 
Adam, and in which he gave names to the inferior animals, 
when they were brought to him, for that purpose, at the crea- 
tion. And, as men lived to a great age before the flood, lan- 
guage would not, then, be liable to such rapid changes as take 
place in modern times. There were but little more than a hun- 
dred years between the death of Adam and the birth of Noah; 
which makes it highly probable, that if the Hebrew was the lan- 
guage of the old world, it was also the only one in use, by Noah 
and his family, till the confusion effected, by divine interposi- 
tion, on the plains of Shinar. | 

From the mountains of Armenia, where the ark rested, at the 
termination of the deluge, the people seem to have moved to- 
wards the south-east; and, as the land of Shinar lay south- 
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ward from Mount Ararat, somewhere within the limits of the 
country afterwards called Chaldea, they must, in approaching 
it, have “ journeyed from the east,” as Moses states. On those. 
once beautiful and fertile plains, watered by the river Euphrates, 
they resolved to found a city, adorned with a magnificent tower, 
_ which should be the seat of empire,—the centre of their extend- 
ing settlements,—and the emporium of wealth. The materials 
used for constructing these mighty works, were brick, instead 
of stone, and a sort of slime, called bitumen, which abounded 
in the place, and which served as cement. Their design, in 
building a city, is sufficiently obvious. Heretofore, they had 
been kept together by the ties of fraternity, as also by motives 
of self-defence from the encroachments of wild beasts, and by 
the use of one common language. But, on finding their num- 
bers increase rapidly, it was natural for them to think of erect- 
ing a METROPOLIS, or point of union, whence they might ex- 
tend their settlements, and to which they might return, as occa- 
sion required, for the purposes of trade, and the adjustment of 
any disputes which might arise, in relation to their property.— 
But their object in constructing a tower, whose top should reach to 
heaven, or as the expression imports, to an extraordinary height, 
is not so easily determined. Some writers suppose it was in- 
tended to be a refuge, in case of a second deluge, or extensivé 
inundation. Three considerations render this conjecture: im- 
probable: First; had this been their design, they would have 
chosen, as the site of their tower, not a valley, or plain, but a 
mountain. Mount Ararat, or some other neighbouring eminence, 
would have placed them more out of the way of destructive 
floods, than the low banks of the Euphrates. Secondly ; they 
had received express assurance, by covenant, from God himself, 
that the earth should not, again, be destroyed by water ;—and 
that too, within so short a period, that it could not have been 
forgotten; especially as the memorial of it was repeatedly © 
brought to their view by the bow in the cloud. And, thirdly; 
the expedient was inadequate. A pile of brick and slime could 
not long stand the violence of the waters of a flood; and, even 
if it did, it would afford a retreat for but a small proportion of 
their number. “ 
Nor is it likely, that this tower was intended, either for 
idolatrous purposes, or for making astronomical observations ; 
though, we believe, it was converted to these uses, in after ages; 
when, with some modification, it became the temple of Belus, 
and served as a philosophical observatory. 3 
In the consultation which they held, on the subject, two mo- 
tives are suggested, for undertaking this stupendous work ;— 
The first is, the proud ambition of rendering themselves famous 
—of leaving behind them a memorial of their wealth and power. 
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“‘ LeT US MAKE US A NAME.” This is a motive which has al- 
ways had too much influence on man, ever since his apostacy 
from God. These Babel-builders were. more concerned for 
the honour of their own name, than for that of thezr Maker. 

The same unworthy principle has.done many foolish things, and 
produced great mischief, in the world. It has often wrought 
faction in the state, and ‘schism 3 in the church. It has written 
volumes of controversy, in politics, morals, and religion. It has 
erected palaces, mausoleums, and pyramids. It has fought 
duels, and broken the peace of many families. Bursting asun- 
der the bonds of brotherhood, it has revolutionized nations, and. 
turned the world into a field of blood. The other motive is 
couched in these words: “ Lest we be scattered abroad upon the 
Sace of the whole earth.’ They wanted a sort of pharos, or 
beacon, that might be seen ata vast distance, and ‘by which 
they might regulate their movements, in gradually extending 
their settlements out from the Metropolis. It may, also, have 
been intended to answer some useful purpose to the shepherds, 
in attending their flocks, on distant mountains ; and who, by the 
frequent migrations which they were obliged to make, for the 
sake of good pasturage, might, otherwise, have been at a loss 
to find their way to the capital. All this appears, at first view, 
harmless and laudable enough. But, then, it is to be remember- 
ed, that this project of keeping together, and of forming one 
great and absorbing empire, was in direct opposition to the de- 
sign and express command of God, that they should disperse, 
in companies, and replenish the earth. And this design of 
Providence was evidently wise and good. Thorns and briers 
were now every where springing up; wild beasts were rapidly 
increasing ; a vast extent of the earth was uncultivated,—while 
one small portion of its surface was overstocked with people ; 
which must soon have given rise to contests about its produce. 
A dispersion would remedy these evils:—there was room 
enough ; and extended culture would afford not only a more 
easy subsistence to the same number of people, but would con- 
duce much to the multiplication of the race, and the peace of the 
whole. Furthermore, God knows what is in man. He knows 
that absolute power cannot be safely entrusted to mortal hands. 
When once acquired, it is liable to be maintained by oppression 
and cruelty. It seems, therefore, to have been his benevolent 
purpose, from the beginning of the world, that there should be 
several distinct kingdoms among men ;—that they should. be 
distributed into different nations, and live under different forms 
of government, That, instead of a urfiversal monarchy, there 
should be an opportunity afforded of maintaining a balance of 
power ;—and that there should never be wanting an asylum for 
the oppressed, or a retreat for persecuted piety. And who 
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does not perceive, and admire the wisdom and benignity of di- 
vine providence in all this? “ Whoso is wise, and will observe 
these things, even they shail understand the loving kindness of 
the Lord.” Ps. cvii. 43. 

*¢ And the Lord came down to see the city and the tower which 
the children of men builded.” This passage, like many others 
in the sacred volume, is to be understood as spoken after the 
manner of man, and in condescension to our inability to compre- 
hend the mode in which a spiritual being operates. The infinite 
God is every where present, at all times. There is no escaping 
from his notice,—no fleeing from hjs spirit. When he is said, 
therefore, to come specially to any place, or people, the meaning 
is, that he there manifests his presence and displays his power, 
in an extraordinary way. From its being said here, that the 
city and tower were builded by the children of men, some have 
supposed that Noah, and the few pious of Shem’s family, who 
were like-minded, took no part in this wild and wicked project. 
And this is far from being an improbable supposition; for, 
even before the flood, the ungodly were called the chzldren o 
men, and the pious were distinguished by the honourable title 
of the Sons of God. It appears, however, from the next verse, 
that the measure was generally approved, and helped forward 
by those present. ‘ And the Lord said, Behold the people is 
one, and they have all one language.” That is, they are united 
in design, and their common form of speech, by which they can 
readily carry on an interchange of ideas, favours the execution 
of their purpose. ‘ And now nothing will be restrained from 
them, which they have imagined to do.” This expression con- 
veys a reproof, and indicates the necessity of divine interposi- 
tion. The meaning we take to be as follows: If these people 
be permitted to go on with this device of ambition and folly, 
they will take encouragement, from thence, to outrage my au- 
thority—to disregard my commands in other matters; and, in 
following the vain imaginations of their own hearts, they will 
commit all manner of iniquity, with greediness, and bring upon 
themselves and their children, swift destruction. “Go to,” 
therefore, saith the Lord; “ Let us go down, and there con- 
found their language, that they may not understand one an- 
other’s speech.” Here, as in the phraseology used, in regard 

to the creation of man, we have an intimation of a plurality of 
- persons in the ADORABLE GopDHEAD. “ Let us go down,” is a 
phrase which seems to indicate pretty strongly, what is fully and 
unequivocally taught in the New Testament; viz. that Gop 
the FaTuer, Son, and Hoty Guost, is the only proper object 
of religious homage and adoration. This is indeed a great mys- 
tery ; but, to our mind, it is not more mysterious or incompre- 
hensible than is the eternity or omnipresence of the Divine Br- 
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ING, which, it were blank Atheism, not to believe and acknow- 
ledge. 

So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the 
face of all the. earth; and they left off to build the city. There- 
fore is the name of it called Babel, i. e. confusion, because the! 
Lord did there confound the language of all the earth.” Thus 
we see, the confounding of their language, was the means of 
arresting the visionary scheme which these men of Shinar were 
bent on carrying into effect; and, in their dispersion, the pur- 
pose of Jehovah triumphed over the evil devices and proud de- 
signs of man. 

But if it was necessary that these people should be scattered 
abroad upon the face of all the earth, why did God take this 
method to effect their dispersion? Jehovah does his own work in 
his own way ; “and let all the earth be silent before him.” He 
might have opened his water-spouts upon them, or commission- 
ed the fires of heaven to consume them and their works of vani- 
ty ; but he is slow to wrath, and delights in mercy. He meant 
to show that he regards what is done on earth; and, in this 
measure of his righteous government, he has furnished to future 
generations, a memento of his power and providence, as touch- 
ing the affairs of men, in that diversity of languages, which con- 
tinues till this time, and which will, probably, continue till the 


end of the world. But would not the dispersion have taken 


place, in time, without any miraculous influence? Yes; but not, 
in ali probability, without wrangling and bloodshed. How 
many languages, then, were produced? No more than were 
necessary to answer the purpose contemplated. We are not to 
suppose an entire confusion, so that no two individuals could 
understand one another. It seems likely that each family, or 
tribe, had its common form of speech. But whether there were 
three, sixteen, or seventy-two, we are not informed, and it were 
idle for us to inquire. The Hebrew continued in the family of 
Shem, in the line Heber, from whose name the language, 
probably, took its designation ; and his descendants, in the line 
of Abram, were called Hebrews. But were the people of Shi- 
nar driven away from their projected seat of empire, with pre- 
cipitancy, and in wild disorder? Moses has not said so :—nor 
is it eredible. God is a God of order. Though the tower ceased, 
to rise, time was, doubtless, afforded for an orderly departure 
from the scene of folly and discomfiture. But we must conclude. 
The facts recorded in this portion of Biblical history, are corro- 
borated by several profane and foreign writers. The fable of 
the giants making an attempt upon the gods, in heathen my- 
thology, doubtless owes its origin to an obscure tradition re- 
specting the tower of Babel. The substance of what the an- 
cient Pagan historians say on this subject, is, “that a huge 
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tower was built, by gigantic men, at Babylon—that there was 
then but one language among mankind—that the attempt was 
offensive to the gods—and that, therefore, they demolished the 
tower, overwhelmed the workmen, divided their language, and 
dispersed them over the face of the whole earth.” 

One practical lesson is fairly deducible from the theme of 
this lecture ; and that is a lesson of humility and submission 
to God. The Creator unquestionably governs the world in 
righteousness. All his commands are just and good. He 
knows what is best for us. He has taught us our duty, in 
the lively oracles; and we cannot slight his authority, or de- 
spise his grace, with impunity. ‘ Wo to him that striveth with 
his Maker!” Though hand join hand, the wicked shall not go 
unpunished. Let us not, therefore, spend our time, or waste 
our strength, in Babel-building. “ He builds too low, who 
builds beneath the skies.” Lay up treasure in heaven. Secure 
a place in the house not made with hands. Instead of attempt- 
ing, like the men of Shinar, to make yourselves a name, be zeal- 
eus for the honour of Gop’s name, and he will take care of you, 
as in the life that now is, so also in that which is tocome. Re- 
nounce the world, the devil, and the flesh. Forsake your sins; 
—believe in Christ ;—obey his gospel ;—walk as he walked ; 
—repose your undivided confidence in him; and when the 
workers of iniquity shall read their folly, by the light of eterni- 
ty, in the ruins of their Babel-schemes of happiness, you shall be 
safe, and live to participate in heaven’s highest, sweetest, loud- 
est anthem of praise, to Him that sitteth on the throne, and to 
Jesus, the mediator of the new covenant, who loved us, and 
washed us from our sins, in his own blood. Amen. W.N. 
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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


2 Synopsis of the Eaternal State of the Church, from the com- 


mencement of the Siateenth Century, to the death of the Em- 
peror Charles the Fifth. 


About the thirteenth century, the power of the Roman pon- 
tiffs arrived at its meridian. They had usurped the appellation 
of Christ’s vicegerents upon earth; exercised the right of par- 
doning sins; and arrogated, in consequence of their pretended 
infallibility, the decision of all theological disputations. They 
had dethroned monarchs, absolved subjects from their alle- 
giance, and conferred royalty on whom they pleased. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, however, nu- 
merous causes ¢o-operated to accelerate the declension of papal 
tyranny. Of these the following were the most conspicuous: 


-—Ist, The-writings of the celebrated Wickliff. He published 
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theological tracts, in which were inculcated the doctrines of the 


Reformation; he exposed the flagitious conduct and irreligious 
lives of the monks and clergy; he translated the scriptures into 
the English language, disseminated copies as extensively as cir- 
cumstances would admit, and exhorted his countrymen, though 
in direct opposition to the papal mandate, to read the same. 
2d, The grand schism of the west. At that period two, and 
afterwards three popes, each claiming infallibility, and denomi- 
nating his opponents usurpers, rendered it extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, for the strictest Catholic to ascertain to whom 
obedience was due. 3d, The revival of literature. 4th, The 


art of printing. These with other similar causes Jehovah used, 


to emancipate mankind from worse than Gothic darkness—to 
produce the Reformation. 

About the commencement of the sixteenth century, Cesar 
Borgia, of infamous memory, filled the papal chair. His whole 
life was a tissue of cruelty, debauchery, and licentiousness. 
Deplorably corrupt must the members of the church have been, 
when such a character was advanced to be the head: for how- 
ever attractive her exterior might have been, within was a cage 
of unclean birds. 

Borgia was succeeded in the pontificate by Julius the Second; 
but, like all his predecessors, his principal object was the ag- 
grandizement of popish domination. Under him the state of 
the church continued the same, the vilest superstition and gross- | 
est ignorance being universally prevalent. 

Julius was succeeded by John of Medicis, who, on his acces- 
sion to the papacy, assumed the appellation of Leo the Tenth. 
He was generous, affable and benevolent, easy and familiar in 
his manners, and a patron of the liberal arts. But notwith- 
standing these accomplishments, “‘ Leo the Tenth,” says Haweis, 


“‘ appears to have been an infidel, if not an atheist.” Be this 


however as it may, in the, whole catalogue of Roman pontiffs, 
we are unacquainted with the name of a single individual, who 
was eminent for piety’ or vital godliness. 

Leo, having expended the treasury of the church in rewards 
to men of learning, in luxury, and profusion, and being then 
employed in erecting St. Peter’s cathedral, had recourse to an 
expedient, than which none could have been better calculated 
for supplying his exigencies. This was the sale of Indulgences, 
a spiritual merchandise which had been invented by Urban the 
Second, in the eleventh century, as an equivalent to those who 
enlisted in the expedition for the recovery of the Holy Land. 
The Roman pontiffs therefore, asserted that for a pecuniary 
compensation, they could remit the most enormous and atro- 
cious crimes. This prerogative they claimed as being the re- 
presentatives of St. Peter, and having in their possession the 
works of supererogation, and the infinite merits of Jesus Christ. 
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Leo, emboldened by these pretensions, directed his legates 
to select agents capable of distributing these inestimable bless- 
ings. After due investigation, the distinguished honour was 
conferred on the Dominican and Franciscan monks.* Having 
therefore been invested with such an extraordinary privilege, 
they extolled, in the most exaggerated language, the supernal 
efficacy of indulgences. The following specimen of the abili- 
ties of one, will perhaps exhibit a just idea of all the mendicant 
salesmen :—“ He could exceed all wants, supply all deficien- 
cies, and cancel all crimes. He boasted his ability to save even 
the ravisher of the blessed Virgin herself; and affirmed, that 
HE, fohn Tetzel, had rescued more souls from hell and purga- 
tory, by these complete nostrums of indulgences, than ever St. 
Peter himself had converted to Christianity by his preaching.”’+ 

Such blasphemous assertions, equally repugnant to reason 
and revelation, were successfully opposed by Martin Luther, 
professor of theology, in the university of Wittemberg. Ex- 
tensive learning, persuasive eloquence, heroic -intrepidity of 
mind, and an invincible attachment to truth, were some of the 
characteristics of our venerable reformer: and which were ab- 
solutely necessary for an enterprise so arduous and perilous. 

Luther’s opposition, on this occasion, exasperated Tetzel, and 
all the partisans of Rome. The most distinguished orators dis- 
played their eloquence, in defence of this Catholic. tenet; and 
actuated by the most vicious malignity, earnestly solicited his 
holiness, to commit the audacious heretic to the flames. But, 
although Luther, with his usual intrepidity, disproved their ar- 
guments, yet he appealed to the Pope, on the subject in debate, 
and consented to submit to his decision. He flattered himself, 
that the abuse of the sale of indulgences was to be imputed, 
rather to the indiscretion of the instruments entrusted with the 
commission, than to the employer: and supposed that as soon 
as he should be acquainted with all the particulars of the trans- 
action, so far from considering the appellant censurable, he 
would either revoke, or modify, the power which had been com- 
mitted tothem. But Leo thinking, perhaps, that nothing detri- 
mental to the church could result, from the doctrine of such an 
inconsiderable monk, took no cognizance of the matter, until 
his most strenuous exertions were totally incapable of suppress- 
Ing it. 

The indignant pontiff having at length become alarmed, at 
the rapidity of Luther’s progress, cited him to Rome to answer 


* Two regular orders of mendicants instituted in the beginning of the 13th 
century: the former so denominated from Dominic, a Spaniard, the inventor of 
the bloody Inquisition; the latter from Francis of Assisi, an Italian, his infamous 
co-operator. 

+ Haweis’s Church History, vol. 2. p. 67. 
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for his “new and dangerous opinions.” But that citation was 
revoked, in consequence of the intercession of Frederick, elec- 
tor of Saxony, and the decision of the case was referred to Ca- 
jetan, at Augsburg, a Dominican monk, highly celebrated for 
his skill in all the intricate mazes of scholastic theology. Lu- 
ther had hoped for:a candid examination of the subject, and 
expected to signalize himself in this controversy, with a monk 
of such acknowledged erudition: but the haughty legate ac- 
ceded to neither of these requisitions ; he commanded him to 
renounce his doctrine as erroneous, and submit to whatever 
punishment his holiness might please to inflict. 

Such dictatorial authority was not congenial to the mind of 
the bold reformer. He replied that he could not retract opi- 
nions, which he was confident, were in accordance with divine 
revelation: but mentioned certain universities, to whose deci- 
sion he was willing to submit. But Cajetan continuing inflexi- 
ble, and Luther convinced that no arguments however cogent, 
or conclusive, could have any influence over his mind, after ap- 
pealing to a general council, he privately retired from Augs- 
burg, and was taken under the protection of his faithful patron 
the elector of Saxony. 

Leo had probably expected, that Luther would immediately 
submit to the imperious dictates of Cajetan, but finding him 
immoveable, he directed (Miltitz) another legate to proceed to 
Saxony, and terminate in an amicable manner, if possible, a 
controversy which portended the most alarming consequences. 
Miltitz by his artful address, and conciliatory manners, obtain- 
ed such an ascendancy over the mind of Luther, that he pro- 
mised for the future to be silent on the subject, if a similar 
obligation should be imposed on his adversaries. All past cri- 
minations were mutually forgiven, and the deadly wound ap- 
peared to be healed. 

During these commotions which happened in Germany, the 
same causes were productive of the same effects in Switzerland. 
The conduct of the Franciscans, who were appointed for the 
distribution of indulgences in that country, was exactly similar 
to that of Tetzel and his infamous associates in Saxony. Hav- 
ing arrived at Zurich, they met with formidable opposition 
from Zuinglius, dignitary of that place. This eminent person- 
age, who was superior to Luther in learning, and more scrip- 
tural in his opinions, conducted his undertaking with such suc- 
cess, that in a short period the Romish ritual was in a. great 
measure abolished in Switzerland, and a formula of doctrine 
and discipline, more consonant to the primitive church, substi- 
tuted in its place. 

The Catholics supposed that Luther’s reconciliation with the 
Roman pontiff would be permanent; but an unexpected dispu- 
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tation with Eckius, a zealous Romanist, on the authority of the 
Roman see over the consciences of men, disconcerted all their 
precautions, and eventually made the whole fabric of the esta- 
blished church to totter. Luther’s argumentation on this sub- 
ject, was considered by Eckius as totally derogatory to the hon- 
our of the holy see. Impelled, therefore, by the most implaca- 
ble hatred, and seconded by all the Dominican order, Ec!.ius 
represented to his holiness, the extreme impropriety of permit- 
ting so dangerous a heretic to remain any longer with impunity. 
Leo, in consequence of their solicitations, immediately issued 3 
bull of excommunication against Luther; his writings were or- 
dered to be burned, and he was commanded within sixty days 
to retract his errors ; otherwise he should incur all the punish- 
ments usually inflicted on the most obstinate heretics. 

Luther was filled with wrath and indignation, at the recep- 
tion of this extraordinary intelligence. He therefore resolved, 
henceforth, to renounce all obedience to the pope, whom he de- 
nominated the Man of Sin, or Antichrist, as mentioned in the 
revelation of John. And in order to give all possible publicity 
to such a resolution, he summoned all the professors and stu- 
dents of the university of Wittemberg, before the expiration of 
the sixty days, and in the presence of a numerous assemblage of 
spectators, he, by the hands of the public executioner, commit- 
ted to the flames, the pope’s decretals, together with the bull of 
excommunication; a retaliatory measure, probably, adopted in 
consequence of Leo having ordered his writings to be burned. 
‘“‘ Thus the die was cast,” and all accommodation was for ever 
terminated. 

Luther’s separation from the Romish communion, was not 
without mature deliberation. After the strictest examination, 
that worship, discipline, &c., which he had implicitly believed, 
were found to be a complication of error, idolatry, and super- 
stition. He therefore adopted the determination of forming a 
church more conformable to the apostolic precedents, whose 
doctrine would be clearly deducible from the holy scriptures. 
In this laudable undertaking, he was faithfully assisted by Me- 
lancthon and Carlostadt, together with other characters highly 
distinguished for their literary acquirements. Their success 
was commensurate to their highest expectations; for multitudes 
of the common people embraced the reformed religion, and even 
some of the German princes, who protected its propagators from 
the virulent machinations of their enemies. The church having 
‘been new modelled, an interesting era in ecclesiastical history 
commenced, which was productive of incalculable advantages, 
both to the moral and religious world. 

We have already observed that papal Rome, previous to the 
commencement of the reformation, by a regular succession of 
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well concerted usurpations, had arrived to universal empire ; 
and so formidable was her power, that a denunciation of ex- 
communication made the haughtiest monarch tremble on his 
throne. ‘That such an immense fabric, which had occupied so 
many centuries in its erection, should be partially demolished by 
an obscure Augustin monk, is eminently calculated to fill every 
rational mind with wonder and astonishment. Luther, how- 
ever, was only an instrument appointed by God, to punish that 
queen of cities, because she made all nations drink of the wine of 
the wrath of her fornication. But, notwithstanding his unexam- 
pled success, there were some exceptionable traits in his charac- 
ter. In his memorable disputation with Tetzel and his associates, 
respecting the sale of indulgences, he publicly declared, as we no- 
ticed above, that he would accede to the determination of his holli- 
ness; but when the pope interfered, and gave judgment against 
him, he would by no means acquiesce to his decision. The abusive 
and scurrilous language which he used against his adversaries, 
and his burning the pope’s decretals, together with the bull of 
excommunication, were more agreeable to a revengeful spirit, 
than to the dictates of the meek and lowly Jesus. “ He wasa 
man, a sinful man, a man of like passions with other corrupted 
creatures ; exposed to peculiar provocations, and of a temper 
naturally irascible. Let those who blame him avoid his mis- 


takes, and imitate his excellencies.” Joun A. GETTY. 
(To be continued.) 
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FOR THE PRESBYTERIAN MAGAZINE. 


The Substance of a Sermon, on the Church and her Government, 
delivered twenty-eight years ago, before the Presbytery of ——. 


The name of the Presbyterian church is assumed from the 
form of her governnient, which her members believe to be of 
divine original. A discussion of this subject will, therefore, 
coincide with the title, and design, of this periodical publication. 

The foundation of the sermon was this: “ For as we have 
many members in one body, and all members have not the same 
office: so we, being many, are one body in Christ, and every 
one members one of another.” (Rom. xii. 4, 5.) 

‘¢ Christ loved the church, and gave himself for it; that he 
might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the 
word; that he might present it to himself a glorious church, 
not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it 
should be holy and without blemish.” (Ep. v. 25—27.) 

And having purchased a peculiar people, at the expense of 
his blood, he appointed various means, in the use of which 
they might be trained up for the heavenly inheritance, Hence 
“when he ascended up on high, he led captivity captive, and 
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gave gifts unto men. And he gave some, apostles ; and some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors, and teach- 
ers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the minis- 
try, for the edifying of the body of Christ.” (Ep. iv. 8. 11, 12.) 

By the body of Christ, here, and by the one body in Christ, 
the mystical body, or church of Christ, is evidently intended. 
And as the church is composed of different members, so, to each 
member, Christ has assigned a particular place, and granted 
suitable gifts and graces. Every member should occupy his 
proper station, and exercise his own function; and not invade 
the province, nor usurp the office, of another. These princi- 
ples are stongly inculcated in the passage under investigation, 
where a comparison is drawn between the human body, and 
the church, the mystical body of Christ. In the human body 
~ each member has’a distinct position, and distinct office. The 
eye Is to see, the ear to hear, the foot to walk. So, in the mys- 
tical body of Christ, each member is to occupy his own place, 
and perform his own relative duties, for the good of the whole. 

Here is a foundation for an inquiry concerning the nature 
of the Christian church, her members, and their particular 
offices. 

This subject is very familiar, but not well understood by 
Christians in general, though it is important, and demands se- 
rious and attentive consideration. I shall give the result of my 
investigation. 

The whole subject might be proposed under these interroga- 
tions, namely : 

What is the scripture signification of the term church? What 
are her distinctive attributes? What constitutes church mem- 
bership? What qualifications should be required of adults for 
admission to the ordinances of the gospel? What is the go- 
vernment and discipline of the church? For what objects hath 
God established a church in the world? 

But these interrogations open a field of discussion too exten- 
sive for my present purpose. On some of them I shall touch 
lightly, and some I shall wholly omit. The first and fifth shall 
engage my principal attention. 

What is the scripture signification of the term church? The 
term church is equivocal, having different significations, in its 
application to different subjects. In regard to its etymology, I 
only remark that it signifies to call out of, and denotes a separa- 
tion of some persons from others, who assemble together for 
_ some particular purpose. A very disorderly and tumultuous 
collection of persons, is reeorded under the appellation of 
church. ‘ Some therefore cried one thing, and some another, 


for the assembly, éxxaycie, or church, was confused.” (Acts xix. 
32.) 
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By some expositors, with whom I concur in opinion, it is 
taken, metonymically, for a place of public worship. ‘ When 
ye come together in the church.” (1 Cor. xi. 18.) It is used 
in this sense by Origen, Tertullian, and other fathers of the 
church. I understand by the term, the rulers, or representa- 
tives of the church. (Matt. xviii. 17.) 

But in its peculiar acceptation, church is taken for a religious 
assembly, which is called from the rest of the world, by the 
preaching of the gospel, and associated together for the public 
worship and service of God, including their infant offspring. 
The church is frequently distinguished into znviszble and v2s7- 
ble. The former, embraces the whole number of the elect, that 
have been, and shall be, collected, into one body in the upper 
world. The latter, includes all, of all ages, and in all places, 
who profess the true religion, and have visibly dedicated them- 
selves to God in covenant, with their infant offspring. The 
appellation Catholic, or general, is given to the church. In 
this extensive sense it is used, when Christ is said to be head 
of the church, and head over all things to thechurch. Policarp, 
when seized by his murderers, prayed for the “ Gathore church 
throughout the world.” 

Dionysius Alexandrinus calls the persecuting aigditics Mari- 
anus, “a warrior against the Catholic church of God.” 

The church seems also to be taken for the collection of a 
number of particular churches. Of this description was the 
church of Ephesus, and the church of Jerusalem. In this sense 
it is used by Cyprian, who mentions, in the singular number, 
‘‘ the church of God in Africa and Numidia.” 

But from local circumstances, from diversity of languages, 
and of nations, Christians must, by necessity, be separated and 
formed into small societies, which are denominated /ocal, or par- 
ticular churches. But all these churches, however distinguish- 
ed by name, or separated: by form, are only so many branches 
of the same universakchurch. Thev are members of the same 
mystical body of Christ, and candidates for the same glorious 
immortality. 

The necessity of the visible church takes its rise from the 
plan of salvation. Sinners are to be called by the preached gos- 
pel, separated from the world, and trained up im the use of pre- 
scribed means, under the influence of divine grace, for the hea- 
venly inheritance. 

The distinctive attributes of the church are, unity, spirituali- 
ty, sanctity, visibility, and perpetuity. On the last named at- 
tribute of the church, I simply remark that the church of God, 
from its first establishment, after the apostacy, until the con- 
summation of all things, is radically, and essentially the same, 
under every dispensation of mercy. On this ground, we supr 
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port, beyond the possibility of refutation, the doctrine of infant 
church membership, and infant baptism. And this is one strong 
pillar in our church government and discipline. 

In regard to the viszbiltty of the church, I also briefly re- 
mark, that she was first thus distinguished by a permanent sign 
and seal, when located in Abraham’s family. The covenant 
was made with Abraham, and the church established in his fa- 
mily, a considerable time before the appointment of circumci- 
sion, the first instituted sign and seal of the covenant. Signs 
and seals are not necessary to the existence of the church, but 
they were appointed to render her existence viszble. Neither 
are they signs and seals of the church, but of the covenant which 
is the foundation of the church, and to be administered to per- 
sons who are antecedently members of the church. Member- 
ship must, in the nature and order of things, take place prior 
to its visibility. Persons must first become members of the 
church, before the sacraments can be administered to them. 
Unless these principles be admitted, the church, established 
in Abraham’s family, and which continued the same church 
till the day of Pentecost, never contained any females, for none 
of them were ever circumcised. 

Yet God had a church in the world, rendered visible by 
other means, as I shall show, long before the time of Abraham. 
And by different ordinances the church is now made visible. 
Signs and seals may be applied to a part, or to all the members 
of the church, according to the will of the Supreme Legislator. 

What is the government and discipline of the church? An 
answer to this question shall be my principal employment. 

Government consisteth in the disposition of authority and 
power in regard to public affairs. And it involves the idea of 
officers, whose province it is to exercise that authority and 
power, and other distinct persons over whom they are exer- 
eised. 

Discipline consisteth in the infliction of proper censures upon 
the disobedient. 7 

The principal object of my present inquiry, is to ascertain 
what officers Christ has appointed for the government of the 
church. ; 

The church must be governed, either, 1st, by all the adult 
male members, in conjunction with pastors; and then there are 
no ruled, except females and baptized children: or 2dly, by all 
the adult male and fema/e members; and then where are the 
ruled, if all are rulers? or 3dly, by ministers alone: or 4thly, 
by ministers in conjunction with elders, who are not ministers. 
I leave out deacons because, though they were officers, thev 
never exercised the function of ru/ers in the apostolic age. 
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The inquiry is, who were the ordinary ruling officers in the 
Christian church? 

“© We have,” said Paul, “ many members in one body, and 
all members have not the same office: so we, being many, are 
one body in Christ, and every one members one of another.” 
And he adds, “ Having then gifts differing according to the 
grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy ac- 
cording to the proportion of faith; or ministry, let us wait on 
our ministering ; or he that teacheth, on teaching ; or he that 
exhorteth, on exhortation; he that giveth, let him do it with 
simplicity ; he that ruleth, with diligence.” (Rom. xii. 6—8.) 
Another catalogue of officers is this, * First apostles, secondari- 
ly prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of 
healings, helps, governments, diversities of tongues.’’ (1 Cor. 
xii, 28.) ‘ And he gave some, apostles; and some » prophets ; 
and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers.” 

It is hence evident that the members of the church have dif- 
ferent gifts, and different offices. 

The word office, wea, is a relative term, and signifies an 
act or operation; something done, or to be done. The church 
consists of many members, who are required to perform different 
duties. Some are parents, and some are children, who have 
different degrees of capacity, and knowledge, for the perform- 
ance of different duties, and the enjoyment of different privi- 
leges. 

But we no where find, in any one passage, a complete enu- 
meration of the offices which the members of the church sus- 
tained. We must collect a detailed account from several par- 
tial catalogues. Upon examination we find apostles, prophets, 
pastors, teachers, evangelists, ministers, bishops, deacons, rulers, 
miracles, gifts of healing, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues. And we read of one that “ giveth,” of another that 
‘“‘ exhorteth,”’ and of another that “ showeth mercy.” By se- 
veral of these terms, the same office is intended. And the 
most of these offices, if not all of them, the apostles performed. 
The apostles prophesied, preached, taught, did the work of a 
bishop, of an evangelist, of a deacon, worked miracles, healed 
the sick, spake with a diversity of tongues, ruled, and in addi- 
tion, ordained. 

Bui we do not find that any other set of men performed all 
these offices. 

Office is a generic term, and does not always involve the 
idea of authority and power to rule. Pharaoh’s butler was re- 
stored to his office. (Gen. xli. 13.) “ Their office was to dis- 
tribute unto their brethren.” (Neh. xiii. 13.) The term dea- 
con, in the original, is a to Christ, (Rom. xv. 18.)—to 
the apostles, (1 Cor. 111. 5. Col. i. 23. )}—to any of the disci- 
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ples of Christ. (John xii. 26.) But the: special office of —_ 
con was, according to the original seb GORE nin distri | 
from the funds of the church, nece 2s to the poor 
members. . Said the twelve apostles, « Itis. not ea or we 
should leave the word of Godand serve tables.” ‘smote 
To “ serve tables,” was manifestly to afford mites the poor | 
from the common funds:of the church, which were laid down 
at the apostles’ feet. This service. the a apostles at. first »pe 
formed. But the complaints of the Grecians, ‘* that their 
dows were neglected in the daily ministrations,” “gave rise to 
the order of men who are called deacons. The orig ginal of mi- 
nistration is dvexevia. ‘This ministration was. Ate to serve 
tables, i.e. supply the poor from the funds, which the. spontien 
seem to have done. 


But when the poor were multiplied, and it required. ene 
more time and trouble to supply their wants, the: apostles | could _ 


not perform this service, and their own,ps 
the: necessity of having elected, and appoi 
that express purpose. And I think no one can "show, from. Is 
scripture, that deacons, as such, ever performed.any other.of- 
fice. There is no evidence, that I have seen, to show that they 
preached, or ruled, or handed round the,sacramental, elements. 
Some of them performed the office of a pre : 1e of 
them is called an evangelist, But when they performed these 
works, they ceased to perform the office of a deacon, Not as 
deacons, but as evangelists and preachers, they gave “ them- 
selves to prayer, and the ministry of the word.” | 
Elder is likewise a generic term, and applied to persons ad- 
vanced in years, and that both to. men and. women. Aged per- 
sons, male and aoe are called elders. ‘a Pet. y. 1. aA 
John, i. and iii. 1.) But it is-also an official term, 
men, in the church, who exercise the authority and p 
rulers. Apostles, and ordinary ministers of the word, were 
called elders, because one of their offices was.to govern... , 
Some of the offices in the apostolic age were extraordinary, 
and in time ceased. The ordinary and occaszonal officers in. Ss 
church, I suppose were four; pastors, elders or bishops, teach~ 
ers, lay-ruling elders, and deacons, twa classes of which, only, 
exercised the function of rulers. The same men were-called 
pastors, elders, and bishops,.and. they had a five-fold office, 
namely, to preach the gospel authoritatively, to teach, to admi- 
nister the sacraments, to rule, and to ordain. As, mosmevecs pas- « 
_tors, they fed their flocks ; as, emizxomet, bishops, ows Se _ | 
oversight of them; as, xeereurcges, cat ther @ | 
over them... . 
The, office of teachers, I suppose, ‘was "under the | 
ef pastofs, to instruct young converts in the first principles of 
Vor. I.—Presh. Mag. Y 
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the,.gospel, to encourage and comfort them. This seems to 

have been occasional, to be- exercised in the unsettled state of | 
the church, where pastors could not do so much of this busi- 

ness as was necessary. They did not preach authoritatively, 

nor rule, nor administer the sacraments. } | 

Missionaries, at this day, find ‘such teachers necessary, and 
employ them to great advantage, to teach the first rudiments of 
Christianity. | | | 

‘The same persons are said to preach and teach in a variety of 
passages. And if preaching and teaching are not the exercise 
of distinct offices, the inspired writers must be charged with a 
tautology calculated to produce a confusion of ideas. “ Jesus 
went, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of 
the kingdom.” (Matt. iv. 23.) Being grieved that they 
taught the people, and preached through Christ the resurrec- 
tion.” (Acts iv. 2.) “They ceased not to teach and preach 
Christ Jesus.” (Acts v. 42.) 

Teaching cannot be considered, in these places, as exegetical 
of preaching, nor vice versa. Preaching and teaching were the 
exercise of two distinct offices, both of which were performed 
by some individuals at different times: but one of which, only, 
was performed by others. The same persons, sometimes, sim- 
ply taught, and at other times they preached authoritatively. 
Others taught, but never preached. A pastor, performed both 
offices. ‘Teachers, only one. This I think evident from their 
history. But it would divert me too far from my present pur- 
pose to argue the case any farther. i 

I shall endeavour to show a difference between preaching 
elders, and ruling elders; and prove that the government of 
the church was committed to these two classes of elders con- 
jointly and exclusively. This ecclesiastical court we denomi- 
nate the church session. i 

Office is a public charge, and evidently a relative term. It 
must therefore involve the.idea of service to be performed by 
some persons, for others who are not in office. In all forms of 
civil government there is a line of distinction drawn between 
rulers and ruled. And in the nature of things it must be so in 
ecclesiastical governments. On these obvious principles the 
government of the church has always. been founded. 

~ I donot intend, however, to insinuate, that the “powers of 

the session spring from the people, as in the social compact.” 
They do not, but they are given by “the great Head of the 
Church.” |The members of the church have no agency in form- 
ing and establishing:her government. They must associate on 
the principles, and under the government, which her Lord. has 
dictated in the holy scriptures. 

The church of God never was governed by the great body 
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of her members before the Christian era. And she was not’so 
governed, in any of her branches, till long after the — 
age. To make all the male members, or all these in | 
tion with females, rulers, is subversive of the fundamental 4 
ciples of good government, and proper subordination, - ‘And 
the pastors never governed the church as her exclusive rulers. 
That the government of the church is committed, by her 
great Head, to. ministers anda select number of men called | 
ruling elders, I shall argue from analogy, from the government 


of the Jewish church, and from the New Testament ceripturta. 
(To be continued.) 


EL 


AN ANSWER TO THE TWO QUERIES PROPOSED BY DISCIPULTS 
AND PUBLISHED IN THE NUMBER PRECEDING THE LAST. 


( Continued from page 125. ) 


_ The reference to the satisfaction of Christ, both by ‘Jenoesh 
in dispensing forgiveness of sin, and by the cine in asking 
it, does not belong exclusively to the Christian dispensation. 
It has been connected with every economy of divine grace ésta- 
blished for the benefit of this sinful world. “The principle has 
been brought into full view, since the advent of our blessed’ Re- 
deemer ; but it may be discovered in its operation, amid the 
shadows that obscured the condition of the church, before he 
came, as the Sun of Righteousness, to-chase away the sarktioes 
that still limited the vision of his people. 

The way of salvation has certainly been but one and the same | 

from the beginning of the world. It would be absurd to.sup- 
pose that believers under the present dispensation are redeemed 
by the precious blood of Christ, but that the-pious under.pre- 
ceding economies were redeemed by a less costly sacrifice + for 
if one less costly than the death of the Son of God, could have 
sufficed for the salvation of those who lived before his advent, 
it would doubtless have been sufficient for our salvation; and 
consequently his humiliation and sufferings might have been 
dispensed with, and the world would never have beheld that 
amazing spectacle—the exhibition of which was commenced 
in the stable at Bethlehem, and finished on Mount: Calvary. 
“ For,” says Paul, “ if there had beena law given that could haye 
given life, verily, ‘righteousness should have been by the law.” 

*Gal. iii. 21. And again, “If righteousness came by the ig 
then Christ is dead 1n vain.” ii, 21. In that mémorable: 
sage adduced in our former paper, this apostle tells. us, that 
“ God hath.set forth” his Son to be “a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission 

of sins, that are past ;” that is, the sins of those who had lived 
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and died before the. manifestation of Christ to the:world by his 
incarnation and death. And in language still plainer he teaches 
us the same truth, in his epistle to the Hebrews: “ For this 
cause he is the Mediator of the new testament, that by means of 
death, for the redemption of the transgressions that were under 
the first testament, they which are called might receive the pro- 
mise of the eternal inheritance.” Heb. ix. 15. 

It follows then that, as the death of the great mediator be- 
tween heaven and earth was intended: for the benefit of those 
who lived before, as well as of those who have lived since the 
occurrence of that astonishing event, and was designed as the 
propitiation for all the sins that ever have been, or ever will be, 
forgiven to sinful men, God in dispensing pardon has, in all 
ages, had respect to the all-sufficient price, by which it was 
purchased by his Son, for all who believe:in him. This lamb 
of God, “ without spot and blemish,” by whose “ precious blood 
sinners are redeemed, was foreordained,” Peter tells us, “ be- 
fore the foundation of the world.” 1 Pet. 1. 19, 20. In the book 
of revelation he is called “ the Lamb slain from the foundation 
of the world.” Chap. xiii. 8. | 

Nor is it to be doubted, that the pious in former ages had a 
reference to this mode of salvation in the worship of Almighty 
God. In respect to light shed on this subject, there is indeed 
a great difference between them and us. They had the shadow, 
but. we have the substance of divine things. But as froma 
well painted picture we can form some conception of the objects 
represented ; so the pious of former ages were enabled, by the 
shadows and types by which heavenly things were exhibited 
to them, to form some, though, in comparison with ours, ob- 
scure conceptions of them. ‘Their imperfect knowledge made 
them pant for clearer views. ‘* Many prophets and righteous 
men,” said Jesus to his disciples, “have desired to see. those 
things which ye see, and have not seen them ; and to Aear those 
things which ye hear, and have not heard them.” Mat. xiii. 17. 
*¢ Of which salvation,” says Peter, “ the prophets have inquired 
and searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace that should 
come unto you; searching what, or what manner of time, the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when it testi- 
fied before hand the sufferings of Curist, and the glory that 
should follow.” Pet. 1.10, 11. “ Your father Abraham,” said 
Jesus to the Jews, “rejoiced to see my day ; and he saw it, and 
was glad.” John viii. 56. er 

From these passages, as well as from many promises and pre- 
dictions concerning the Messiah, that might be quoted, it is 
manifest, that pious men, before his advent, had some know- 
ledge of Christ, and of the design of his coming. Indeed.the 
first promise of the seed of the woman, who was to bruise the 
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serpent’s head, graciously given to our first parents, shed some 
rays of light on this mysterious and glorious'subject. _ Amd that 
they were taught to have respect to him in: their worship, is: 
plain enough to satisfy any humble and inqui mind. .The 
Jews had their high priest. On the great day of ofahe: atonement, 
(after having offered the appointed. sacrifices,) he carried the 
blood into the most holy place, and there sprinkled it several 
times, and burnt incense ; while the people were praying in the 
court of the temple. What was the meaning of all this’ That 
it had a meaning, and that it was typical of the work of Jesus 
Christ, is certain; for an inspired writer has, in the 9th chap- 
ter of his epistle to the Hebrews, explained it as referring to 
him. Itis true the Jews were unable to understand the mean- 
ing of this typical transaction, as perfectly as we do; but still 
they might have easily learnt from it this general truth, that 
they needed a mediator to intervene between God and them, to 
render their worship acceptable to infinite purity. The same 
truth they were taught, by the numerous sacrifices that were 
offered, trom day to day, on the altar at Jerusalem. It was 
‘“‘not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sin.” Heb. x. 4. Multitudes, indeed, it is not to be doubted, 
did rely on their sacrifices as sufficient to make a real atonement 
for their sins. But this fact no more proves that the pious and 
enlightened among the Jews placed such a reliance on them, 
than the reliance which multitudes, under the clear light of the 
gospel, place on their good deeds, proves that pious and en- 
lightened Christians expect to be justified by the merit of their » 
own works. ‘The continual repetition of the same sacrifices was 
designed to represent their insufficiency. Heb. x. 1—3. And 
still more plainly were the Jews taught this important truth, and 
to look to the grand sacrifice typified by them; as appears from 
the quotation made by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
on this subject, out of the 40th Psalm: “ Wherefore, when he 
cometh into the world, he saith, sacrifices and offerings theu 
wouldst not, but a body hast thou prepared me: in burnt-offer- 
ings and sacrifices for sin thou hast had no pleasure : then said 
I, Lo, I come (in the volume of the book it is written of me) 
to do thy will, O God.” Heb. x. 5—7. 

To the sacrifice to be made by their Messiah, the pious un- 
der former economies looked, whenever they offered their s sacri- 
fices and their accompanying worship; and expected to be ac- 
cepted of God, for the sake of that future provision which the 
Saviour was to make for their salvation, when he should come 
"into the world. It was the faith of Abel, looking through the 
type to the antitype, that secured divine "approbation to him; 
while the frowns of the Almighty loWered on the unbelief of 
his brother: * By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent 
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sacrifice than Cain; by which he obtained witness that he was 
righteous, God testifying of his apie and by it he being dead, 
yet speaketh.” Heb. xi. 4 

Why did the Jews in their prayers, from every part of the 
land, and every country in which they might reside, look to- 
ward the temple, but because the temple contained the aré and 
the propitiatory types of Christ. By this practice the pious 
were taught to have continual respect in their worship to that 
grand sacrifice that was in due time to be offered for sin. 

We have detained our readers too long on the first query of 
DisciPuLus; we proceed to reply to the second. It is thus ex- 
pressed: “ Whether that passage of holy writ, contained in the 
eighteenth chapter of Matthew’s gospel, from the 23d to the 
35th verse inclusive, is opposed to the doctrine of the perse- 
verance of the saints; seeing that the king, after having par- 
doned his servant, revoked that forgiveness, on account of his 
subsequent evil conduct. I am aware that the entire passage is 
a comment on the text, ‘ forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us,’ and may be said to have no re- 
ference to the other doctrine; but it is hoped that an explana- 


tion will be given which may be satisfactory and useful.” 


In explaining types and parables, a judicious commentator 
will consider their design, and not attempt to draw resemblances 
from every accompanying circumstance. A neglect of this rule 
would lead to a wild and visionary interpretation. There are 
points in which the resemblance between the type and the anti- 
type will nothold. On the annual day of expiation among the 
Jews, two goats were used; the one sacrificed, and the other 
sent away into the wilderness, denominated the scape-goat. 
Levit.xvi. The first represented Christ suffering and dying for 
our sins; the second represented him rising from the dead for’ 
our justification, and thus bearing them completely away. But 
it would be absurd to conclude, from the circumstances of two 
goats being used, that we have two Saviours. Inno other way 
could the two parts of the Redeemer’s work have been better 
exhibited. All the types were imperfect in shadowing forth his 
excellence, 

The serpent_ lifted up ‘In the-wilderness, for the relief of the 
Israelites stung by the fiery serpents, was a type of Christ. But 
in One circumstance, it is manifest, the resemblance does not 
hold. Those who looked to the serpent were completely healed 
of their disease; but sinners who look to the great antitype 
have the cure only begun; which is to be carried on to perfec- 
tion, by a continually repeated application to the same sovereign 
remedy. Similar discrepancies might be pointed out in rela- 
tion to other types. 

The same rule is to be applied in explaining parables. Every 
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circumstance is not significant. Some are employed as the mere 


dress of the picture. In examining a painting, we look, not at 


the dress, but at the countenance, to discover the likeness of the 
original, The dress is often the result of mere fancy. So in 
examining a parable, to discover the truth exhibited by it, we 
must look at its great design, and not imagine that every par- 
ticular in it has its corresponding truth. In the parable record- 
ed in Luke xvi., an unjust steward, when his Lord demanded 
an account of his stewardship, and had resolved to deprive him 
of his office, is represented as providing for himself in a most 
iniquitous manner, by alienating his master’s goods in favour of 
his debtors; and yet our blessed Saviour commends him as act- 
ing wisely. - Now, in interpreting this parable, it would be ab- 
surd to extend the Redeemer’s commendation beyond his mani- 
fest design ; for he does not commend the énjustice of this man 
in defrauding his master, and recommend an imitation of such 


iniquitous conduct; but only commends the wisdom with which 


this man acted, on his own dase principles, to secure his own 
selfish end ; and exhorts his disciples to act with as much wis~ 
dom, on upright principles, to promote their best and highest 
interests. 

So, in another parable, recorded in Luke, xviiith chapter, an 
unjust judge is represented as yielding to the importunate ap- 
plications of a poor widow, and redressing her wrongs, not to 
satisfy the claims of justice, but merely to get rid of her im 
tunity, and to avoid being wearied by her repeated entrenticli 
Yet on this parable is grounded this declaration of. our Lord: 
* Hear what the unjust judge saith. And shall not God av 
his own elect, which cry day and night unto him, though he 
bear long with them? I tell you that he will avenge them 
speedily.” . Now, it is manifest there are several points, in this 
parable, in which no resemblance can be found. God is not an 
unjust judge. God is never wearied by the believing applica- 
tions of his people; nor does he ever grant their request to get 
rid of their importunity, or to avoid any trouble. The simple 
design of the parable is to exhibit the efficacy of importunity, 
and to show, that, as it can prevail with an unjust mortal, so it 
can prevail with a holy God. 

These previous remarks have prepared the way for removing 
the difficulty of Discrputus, in regard to the parable to whi 
he refers. It can be done, it is believed, in few words. What 
was the design of this parable ? ? It was intended to teach the 
. necessity of our forgiving our offending fellow creatures in or- 
der to our obtaining forgiveness from God. The substance of 
. the parable is this: a certain king, after forgiving an immense 
debt to one of his servants, who was unable to pay it, revoked 
the grant, in consequence of the cruelty of this servant to a fel- 
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low servant, who owed him but a small sum, and delivered him 
to the tormentors till he should pay all that was due unto him. 
The parable is closed with this solemn declaration by our Lord: 
‘So likewise shall your heavenly Father do also unto you, if 
ye from your hearts forgive not every one his brother their 
trespasses.” Mat. xviii. 35. The question is, how far does the 
procedure of God in dispensing pardon accord with the pro- 
ceedings of this king? This king forgave a debt unconditzon- 
ally, in consequence of the utter incapacity of his servant to pay 
it, without any reference to an equivalent. But God, while he 
freely forgives the sinner, who is utterly unable to satisfy the 
claims of justice, yet forgives on account of the satzsfactzon of 
Jesus Christ. This king, after remitting it, exacted the debt, 
and threw his servant into prison. Here we apprehend he ex- 
ceeded his right; for although this wicked servant deserved 
punishment on account of his cruelty to a fellow servant, yet 
the king, as he had, by remitting the debt, freed his servant from 
obligation to pay it, could have no right afterwards to demand 
payment. His subsequent claims on him for the debt, and de- 
livering him to the tormentors, was an exercise of despotic 
power: and although our feelings may incline us to applaud his 
severity toward a hard-hearted wretch, who had shown himself 
unworthy of the favour that had been kindly bestowed ; yet his 
conduct cannot be reconciled with the principles of justice. In 
this particular, then, we ‘can find no pérallel in the proceedings 
of the kingdom. of heaven, which always accord with the prin- 
ciples of justice ; and consequently the question whether God 
forgives sin conditionally or absolutely, must be determined, not 
by a reference to this parable, but by other testimonies of sacred 
scripture. All that we can learn from the parable, is, the great 
truth, that, if we do not forgive others, God will not forgive us. 
No argument, then, can be drawn from this parable against the 
doctrine of the perseverance of saints in grace. 

In conclusion it may be proper to cite a few passages of scrip- 
ture on the subject of divine forgiveness ; from which it will 
appear that God never revokes the pardon which he has grant- 
ed to believing suppliants. ‘“ Blessed,” says David, “ is. he 
whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is covered. Blessed 
is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth not iniquity, and in 
whose spirit there is no guile.” Ps, xxxii. 1,2. “I have diot- 
ted out,” is the gracious assurance of Jehovah to Israel, “as a 
cloud, thy transgressions, and as a thick cloud, thy sins: return 
unto me; for I have redeemed thee.” Isaiah AY. 2a FE 
even I, am he that dlotteth out thy transgressions for mine own 
sake, and will not. remember thy sins.” Chap. xliii, 25. “ For. 
I will be merciful to their unrighteousness, and their sins and 
iniquities will I remember no more.” Heb. viii. 12.‘ Verily, 
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verily, I say unto you,” is the solemn declaration of our Lord, 
“he that heareth my words, and believeth on him that sent me, 
hath everlasting lite, and shall not come into condemnation ; 
but is passed from death unto life.” John v. 24. “ There is, 
therefore, now, no condemnation to them that are in Christ Je- 
sus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit,” (Rom. 
vili. 1,) is the conclusion which Paul draws from the masterl 
reasoning by which he had established the great doctrine of free 
justification, through the imputed righteousness of Jesus Christ, 
received by faith. And shortly afterwards, when he had re- 
viewed the privileges and blessings of believers, under a full 
conviction of their perfect safety in Christ, he utters his bold 
and triumphant challenge : “ Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth: Who is he that 
condemneth? It is Christ that dieth, yea, rather, that is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us.” Rom. vill. 33, 34. Such is the encouragin 
and animating language of holy scripture on this important su 
ject. When God forgives a believer in Christ, he does it free- 


ly, fully, and irrevocably. J. J. J. 


ee ee 


A PRELECTION ON MATT. II. 23. 


*‘ And he came and dwelt ina city called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene.” 


We shall not notice any of the conjectures that have been 
started on this passage. Our design 1s, simply to state what - 
appears to be the mind of the Spirit in this verse, and support 
the interpretation, by what may be drawn from the passage «itself. 
In order to perceive more clearly its exact import, we shall ’ 
previously exhibit several principles, which seem easily deduci- 
ble from the text, that the way may be prepared for its explana- 
tion. 

1. The circumstance, or the general character or condition ° 
alluded to, is one which is spoken of by the prophets generally. 
No particular prophet is mentioned; but it is simply said, “ that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets.” And, 

2. ‘That the allusion is not to a particular prophecy or predic. 
tion, but to some circumstance, event, or condition, is evident 
from the very language “that i¢ might be fulfilled.” ‘oma 
mangebn ro enbiv, KC. 

3. It is evident that this character, condition, or circumstance, 
spoken of, was the result of Christ’s living at Nazareth. “ He 
came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that (‘owws) it might 
be fulfilled.” 

4, The name denotes the character, and is only valuable as 
Vou. Il.—Presh. Mag. 7. 
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it represents the employment, or condition, or designates the 
person. Thus we know different classes of men whose occu- 
pations in life are denoted by the name they bear. Thus also, 


‘we sometimes designate the disposition, habits, and manners of 


a man, by the name of the nation tu which he belongs. The 
converse of this is frequently done, and men of particular dis- 
positions and manners are designated by the name of that nation 
to which these may be peculiar, although, zz strict truth, it be 
not applicable. From this fact, we infer that national or local 
names, are not so much used to distinguish the person, as to 
represent his disposition, or general character. When, there- 
fore, it was spoken by the prophets, that Christ should be called 
a Nazarene, the mere name is not so much intended as the cir- 
cumstances, general character, condition, relations, or connexions 
of his life. This is further confirmed by the peculiar kind of 
reference which the evangelist makes to the prophets. 

5. There is a method of quotation by way of paraphrase, in 
the sacred scriptures: also, by a reference to the passage, by 
means of inserting the most important words it contains: and 
also, by a direct use of the veryterms. But the allusion or quo- 
tation in this place, belongs to none of these. Of the first, it is 
very evident it is not: neither is it of the second or third de- 
scription ; for, in every instance, such quotations are introduced 
by the participle Asyovres, or some other equivalent term. There 
is, however, another species of quotation, observable in the New 
Testament, and which is in use at this day among men, and that 
is, the compression of the ideas referred to, in some short con- 
dense sentence. Thus (Acts x. 43) the apostle Peter alludes te 
the general exhibition, made by the prophets, of Christ, as the 
Saviour, in terms that are not to be found in any of them. 
Other instances can be produced. Acts iii, 24: xxvi. 22, 23. 
The quotation or.reference made here, is one of this descrip- 
tion, as is evident, not only from its wanting the marks of one 
of the other species (the terms being nowhere found in the sa- 
cred writings) ; but also from the plain grammatical meaning of 
the words. 

Having, therefore, obtained a clue to the explanation of the 
text, it remains that we inquire what character Christ possessed, 
in which he was spoken of by the. prophets zn general; and 
whether it be such as to accord with the circumstance of his 
being brought up at Nazareth,—of his being a Nazarene. With- 
out any further inquiry, we at once assert that this is his low 
condition as A MAN OF SORROWS, AND ACQUAINTED WITH 
GRIEF, (Isaiah hii, 3) poor, despised, and rejected of men. 
But it is necessary to show, that, in this character, he was 
spoken of by the prophets zn general. The original prediction 
of the Messiah, the very first prophecy uttered concerning him, 
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recognises him in this character. Gen. iii. 15. “Thou shalt 
bruise his heel.” Psalm xxii. 6, 7,8; 12—18, compared with 
Matt. xxvii. 43—46; and John xix. 23, 24; Psalm xxxi. 9—13, 
compared with Luke xxiii. 46, Psalm xxxviii. passim; Psalm 
XXx1x. 10—12, compared with Luke xxii. 42; Psalm xl. 17. 
That this is applied to Christ, vide Heb. x. 5; which shows 
evidently that he is the person spoken of in the Psalm. Psalm 
xli. 5—9. ‘To the same end, vide John xiii. 18. Psalm xix. 
7,&c. Compare John ii. 17. Psalm cx. 7. The person is ob- 
vious ; and the drinking at the brook intimates that he was op- 
pressed, and needed refreshment. Isaiah |. 5, 6: lili. through- 
out. Lamentations iii. 30. Hosea xi. 1, compared with Matt. 
il. 15: Jonah ii: Micah v. 1: Zechariah ix. 9; xii. 10; xiii. 
5—7. From these passages, with the testimony from himself, 
Luke xxiv. 25—27, and that of Paul, Acts xxvi. 22, 23, and 
Peter, 1 Pet. i. 11, it is abundantly evident, that Christ’s hum- - 
ble condition was one which was spoken of generally by the 
prophets. But to those only that are known to us, we are not 
necessarily to be confined. There were a number of prophets 
who either never wrote, or whose writings were not preserved, 
and whose predictions were handed down by tradition. Such 
was the prophecy of Enoch, which Jude quotes, 14; and 
similar with this is the mention which Paul makes of the Egyp- 
tiap sorcerers, Jannes and Jambres, (2 Tim. iii. 8,) whose hames 
are not to be found in Exodus. This, by the way, as we lay 
no stress in our interpretation upon it. 

It now simply remains for-us to show how the fact of Christ’s 
being brought up at Nazareth, proves the accomplishment of 
those predictions, and what might have been the circumstances 
which justified the evangelist in referring to the low estate of 
his life, by an allusion to the place of his education; or, in other 
words, to show the propriety of such an allusion, to denote the 
general predictions concerning Christ’s humble condition. Here 
it will be necessary to determine, in the previous place, the ex- 
tent of the city, the character and occupations of the people. 
Although Nazareth is termed zoass, yet it was not a city of any 
considerable extent, and deserved rather the name of yan, than 
any thing else. But the term woa:s, is not universally, nor ab- 
solutely, applied to places of great extent and much splendour. 
Compare Joshua xix. 7, and 1 Chron. iv. 32. Small places, vil- 
lages, are called sometimes in the New Testament, wore, and 
veanomorers, Matt. ix. 35. Mark i. 38. We have the testimony 

_of Epiphanius, that in his day Nazareth was nothing but a sfnall 
village, inhabited chiefly by Jews, and of no other importance 
than that it was the place where the Son of God became incar- 
nate, and which witnessed most of his life. Vide Calmet’s 

Dictionary, art. Nazareth. It was acity of lower Galilee, situ- 
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ated in the south-west part of that province, within the tribe of 
Zebulon, and.close upon the borders of Samaria to the south, 
and those of the king of Tyre to the west. It stood on the brow 
of a hill, (Luke iv, 28, 29,) within a circular sort of valley, sur- 
rounded by rough and rugged mountains. Vide Wells’ Geo- 
graphy, vol. 4. c. 2. The people were poor, and despised by 
those of Judea, not only on account of their provincial peculi- 
arities; but also on account of those which adhered to them 
from residing in zt, insomuch that in our Saviour’s time it was 
proverbial of every thing low and ignominious. ‘Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth.” Johni.46, The occupations 
of the inhabitants were generally of the meaner sort, and their 
habits and manners very much those of the Galileans in gene- 
ral. These were not only distinguished from the inhabi-ants, df 
the lower part of Palestine, by their dialect, but also by: their 
particular habits of life, and tenets or political opinions. ‘They 
were a rough, hardy sort.of people, who made good soldiers, for 
which they were most remarkable ; of a restive disposition, and 
great lovers of liberty. They owned but one head, who is God, 
and were very loth to yield obedience to the prudential and ne- 
cessary regulations of civil government. Hence we find that 
among them there was an insurrection, when the decree of Cesar 
was issued, requiring that all the world should be taxed; which 
Gamaliel notices in his speech before the Sanhedrim. Acts v,,37. 
Hence also, we see the reason of, and a peculiar force in that 
question which was put to our Lord. ‘Is it lawful. to give 
tribute to Cesar.” Matt. xxii. 17. And_also of the question 
which was put to Peter; Matt..xvii, 24. There was little 
knowledge of the scriptures among them, The people were 
ignorant of divine truth. Matt. iv. 16. .. They had synagogues, 
but the character of the people was such as to be but little fa- 
vourable to the study of the scriptures; and this ignorance may, 
probably, be the reason of the Pharisees’ answer to Nicodemus. 
John vil. 52. At any rate, it is one reason of the astonishment 
excited, when Christ began to preach in Galilee. Luke iv. 31, 
Such then, being the disposition, character, habits, and state of 
the people of Galilee, we can readily perceive how Christ’s be- 
ing educated, and from having lived long among them—nearly 
30 years—would, in all respects, be treated in other parts of 
Palestine as they in general treated a poor, rough, despised Ga- 
lilean. Thus we see how the fact of Christ’s being brought. up 
at Nazareth, verifies the prophecies that relate to his humble 
condition. And the fact is, that he was, by way of reproach, 
called ‘e NeZweaios. The devil called him by this name, and Pi- 
late had it written upon his cross, Inrovs 0 Nagweasos 0 Buciasus TwP 
Isdeiay3 and long after his death, this term of reproach was ap- 
plied to his followers, as we read that the orator Tertullus ac- 
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cused the apostle Paul of being a ringleader of the sect of he- 
retics called Nazarenes. Acts xxiv. 5.' We'have also the testi- 
mony of Epiphanius to this point, who says that there was not 
only a sect of heretics called Nazarenes, but that the orthodox 
Christians also bore that name. Mavreg de Nersraves Nagweccso: TOTE 
arevrws exedowre. Lom. li. her. 29.p.117. And this, by the way, 
serves to detect the inaccuracy (not to call it by a more appro- 
priate name) of Dr. Priestley, who endeavours to make us be- 
lieve that because the sect of Nazarenes among the Jews, de- 
nied the divinity of Christ, therefore Christians who were called 
Nazarenes also did. To this very day Christians are called 
c1x), notzerim, by the Jews. Now this term was used asa 
reproachful designation of the followers of Christ—the despised 
Galilean—Jesus of Nazareth. Similar. with this, was the re- 
proachful term Galilean, which was bestowed on them, and 
which was used by Julian the apostate, when struggling with 
death. arsrasosg ava@aravrias. All these things prove that the. 
term Nazarene was originally bestowed on Christ, and afters 
wards on his followers, as a term of reproach; which circum- 
stance alone would be sufficient to justify the mode of the evan- 
gelist’s allusion, without reference to the reason or meaning of 
the term. 

Seeing, therefore, that when the evangelists wrote, there were 
none of the present conveniences for quoting from the scrip- 
tures, there could not possibly have been found a better way to 
refer to the description which the prophets in general have given 
of Christ’s humble condition, than to adopt such terms as most 
emphatically proved its verification. Wherefore we conclude, 
that the evangelist, who had been citing predictions concerning 
Christ, and showing their accomplishment, im this passage, by 
the use of terms, and in allusion to circumstances that were 
most remarkable in the humble condition of the Saviour, de- 
signed to represent the verification of ail the prophectes which 
relate to hts humiliation. Y de 
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CURSORY REMARKS ON THE BENEFITS OF AFFLICTION. 


BY A LAYMAN. 
( Concluded from p. 65.) 


2. If affliction is calculated to check the intemperance of 
sion, it serves also to recall us from the path of vice or folly— 
_ if we have had the misfortune to err.—When we have long en- 

joyed uninterrupted prosperity—when no cloud has for a succes- 
sion of years darkened the sunshine of life—when no loss of be- 
loved friends or relatives—no sudden change of fortune—no loss 
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of character from unfounded slander, has harrowed our peace 


or thrown a gloom over our minds—we sink into a state of 
quietude—we resemble a stagnant pool—which no wholesome 
breeze has found—no storm has agitated, and which has grown 
putrid from inaction. 

In circumstances like these, piety becomes lukewarm—and 
charity almost extinct. Vice glides imperceptibly into the heart. 
At first it is admitted with repugnance—atfterwards, with less 
reluctance—and finally without shame or severe remorse. We 
fall from one precipice to another, and are brought, perhaps, to 
the very brink of irremediable ruin. 

Too many examples justify these reflections. David having 
obtained the quiet possession of a throne, which it cost him 
many struggles to acquire, became enervated. His virtue 
could not resist the seductions of: prosperity. Pride seized 
on his‘heart. He numbered Israel. The sight of the beauti- 
ful Bathsheba inflamed his passions, and proved the source of 
atrocious criminality and of bitter remorse. ‘This first crime 
led to another still more enormous. Adultery was followed by 
murder—and the heart that had been warmed by the most ele- 


vated devotion, became the residence of impure desires and un- 


chastened passion. It was necessary that the thunders of hea- 
ven should utter their voice—that the chastening hand of God 


-should strike the royal offender—that a prophet are God should 


denounce against him the judgments of heaven, to awaken his 
sleeping conscience, and recall him from his criminal wander- 
ings. Ah! how necessary—how useful are afflictions under 
such sad circumstances. Of all the means that could be resort- 
ed to, this, perhaps, is the only one, though painful, yet the most 
efficacious, to restore the erring heart—to preserve the flame of 
virtue from extinction, and awaken the soul to a sense of its 
imminent danger. ‘The charm is then dissolved—the bandage 
falls—the vision becomes clear—the soul perceives the preci- 
pice on which it stands—it returns to God—it implores his mer- 
cy, and once more gains the path of virtue and-true happiness. 
3. Again—afflictions teach us to know ourselves—they dis- 
play clearly before our eyes, faults that, without their aid, we 
should never have discovered ; and with the discovery, lead to 
their correction. We are too prone to self-flattery—self-love 
blinds us. We conceal our true character from our own view. 
Very.few persons know themselves thoroughly. The greater 
part of our faults escape our notice. We cannot, or will not, 
see them, because the view is calculated to mortify our pride. 
Thus we take pleasure in deceiving ourselves, and we persevere 
in this course, till a change of circumstances discloses to us our 
true character. We sometimes are led to contemplate the pros- 
perity we enjoy as a proof of the peculiar favour of God in thus 
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distinguishing us from the mass of mankind.’ But this delusion 
vanishes when we experience some heavy misfortune, and the 
hand of God lies heavy on us. It is then natural to inquire 
into the source of the evil which we feel. We examine our 
lives attentively—we enter into the very recesses of our hearts, 
and we discover a thousand faults which till now were conceal- 
ed beneath an impenetrable veil. Alas, how humbling is the 
view. How important, however, to the sincere, although im- 
perfect Christian. I wish, he says, I wish to be improved 
by the chastisements of my heavenly Father—I wish my heart 
to be purified from those unholy desires, from those woridly at- 
tachments which I have so long and so blindly cherished—and 
that the thick veil which has hitherto obscured my moral vision 
may fall from my eyes. ‘To be convinced of my pride, it was 
necessary that I should be humbled. I have perhaps defamed. 
my neighbour without imagining that I was guilty of slander. 
God has permitted me myself to become the object of cruel de- 
famation. I have learnt by the misfortunes which I have ex- 
perienced, and the indigence to which I have been reduced, to: 
feel for the sufferings of others in less easy circumstances; and 
I have been cured of a hardness of heart of which I had pre- 
viously no apprehension. 

Such is the natural fruit of affliction in a heart of true piety. 

4, Finally, the effect of affliction is to wean us from the world 
—to fill our hearts with the hope of heaven, and with an ardent 
desire to “ be with Christ.” 

This is one of the happiest effects it produces—it is the main 
tendency of all the afflictions which believers experience in this 
state of trial. 

It is painful, indeed, to suffer the loss of health—to lead a life 
of infirmity, of pain and dejection; but should this be the ong 
of God, it should render the world less desirable, and the 
pects of heayen more cheering to the bosom. The more nainful 
eur course through the world, the more delightful will it be 
to reach the goal, and the less shall we dread the approaches of 
death. How welcome will be that messenger who will put 
a period to our sufferings, and introduce the soul to a blessed 
inheritance, where sin and sorrow will for ever cease. Jt is 
painful to endure the depression of poverty—its privations—its 
struggles and embarrassments. But as there is no reproach at- 
tending virtuous poverty, this state should teach us the impor- 
tance of entire resignation to the will of God; and should re- 
concile us to our departure from life. It should make us rejoice 
in our removal to a better world—where want, and anxiety, and 
suffering, will be exchanged for perfect enjoyment, and exemp- 
tion from every pain. 


It is painful to be betrayed by a friend in whom we have con-. 
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fided—to be abandoned by a relative on whom we have relied 
for assistance or protection. One then feels by severe experi- 
ence, the vanity—the nothingness of the world; as a source of 
real happiness, the sufferer then feels how little dependence is 
to be placed on frail creatures like ourselves; and the folly of 
leaning for support on an “arm of flesh.” Unhappy is the man 
who places his chzeftrust in man. “Surely men of low degree 
are vanity, and men of high degree are a lie.” My soul wait 
thou only on God, “for my expectation is from him.” “ He 
- only is my rock and my salvation. He is my defence. I shall 
not be moved.” 

Finally, it is truly distressing to lose a kind and affectionate 
parent—a tenderly beloved child—a fond and faithful partner— 
a sincere and devoted friend. Alas! of all the afflictions in life, 
these are the wounds which inflict the keenest anguish—which 
leave the most durable impressions on the heart. Other gricfs 
may be soothed by a change of circumstances—by the exertion 
of fortitude—by the sympathy of friends. But the loss of be- 
loved friends, who were dear to our bosoms as life itself, is a 
source of grief which we do not wish to have speedily dried up. 
We love to indulge the mournful recollection—we love to tear 
open the wounds which time may have partially healed, and to 
dwell on the melancholy circumstances attending the last hours 
of a beloved object, till the eye swims in tears, and the heart is 
ready to break with sorrow. But we are not permitted to sor- 
row as those who have no hope. While the believer’s streaming 
eye is raised to heaven, he is enabled to say, lt zs the Lord, 
let him do what seemeth him good.” It is good for me to be 
afflicted; for by the sadness of the countenance the heart is 
made better. “Lord, whom have I in heaven but thee, and 
there is none on earth that my heart desires besides thee.” 

The loss of beloved friends serves but to loosen the ties that 
bind the believer in Jesus to the present world. Instead of 
immediately mourning their departure, he endeavours to imitate 
their virtues ; and trittmphs in the hope of soon joining them in 
a better world, where sorrow and separation will for ever be 
unknown. 

Thus it is that all the afflictions of life tend directly to check 
the unruly passions of the human heart—to recall the wander- 
ing Christian to the path of dutv—to impress a knowledge of 
our true character—to wean us from the present world—and to 
make heaven an object of fervent desire and constant pursuit. 

What then is the improvement we should draw from this sub- 
ject? To impenitent and obdurate sinners it shows the accumu- 
lated wretchedness which is their portion under the calamities 
of the present life. They drink the bitter cup of adversity 
without any alleviating ingredient—they see no kind Father in 
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heaven correcting them only for their good—and, amidst their 
severest sufferings, imparting the most gracious consolations. . 
To the true believer the case is widely different. He knows 
that all things, afflictions as well as joys, losses, and sufferings, 
as well as prosperity, a// contribute to his real welfare. He feels 
himself but a pilgrim and sojourner here below ; but he knows 
that he has a sure and blessed inheritanice above, where no tear 
will ever fall, no sorrow corrode his peace; but where his hap- 
piness will be commensurate with the existence of his soul. 


° S. B. 
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Lines on the Death of Mr. James B. Turner, late of the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, at Princeton, N. J. Lita 


BY A FELLOW STUDENT. 


‘The minstrel’s grief, if e’er the humble tale 

Of wo, employed her, tributary string, 

Is call’d to mingle with the whispering gale, 
With the soft zephyr, child of balmy spring, 
The name of sterling worth; but ah! he’s gone, 
“To lands where sorrow is a sound unknown.” 


Beneath the willow, where the stream doth toil 
Its bubbling course—scenes kindred to thy lay; 
My harp! one hour of sadness here ea 

_To his dear name thy latest tribute pay; 
For soon, I too, on death’s soft down must sleep, 
And but the breeze, none shall thy requiem sweep. 


Tell ye, by friendship privileged, how much 

He was approved of God, beloved of man ; 

His was affection, ardent, faithful, such 

As pious David’s to his Jonathan ; 

Lovely in life, death’s throes but vigour gave 

To those sweet ties, which live beyond the grave. 


His was the modesty: of souls refined; 

In him had Truth her richest stores unfurl’d ; 
He felt the glowing impress on his mind, 

He wept, he longed, when from a ruined world 
He too, should win — dying souls away, 
And lead to Jesus, their immortal stay. 


But death was in the path, nor is it wise 

For man to question, though he feel the smart; 
Startled, he heard the summons to the skies, 
But faith and hope poured courage on his heart ; 
Then he, resigned, leaned on Redeeming Love, 
And sought the glories of the worlds above. 


O youth beloved! how withering was the blast, 

That played its eddi¢s round thy manly form ; 

But through the clouds that thy young morn o’ercast, 
Religion smiled, and hushed the gathering storm ; 
She who lent lustre to thy dying bed, 

Lingered to seal thine eye, when life had fled. 


Peace be to thee, until that bursting dawn ° 
When the Redeemer shall the judge display ; 


Vou. I1.—Presb. Mag. 2A 
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When shining hosts, seraphic, shall adorn 

The triumphs of that dreadful, glorious day; 

Then calmly shalt thou lift thy wondering eye, 

On reeling worlds, and a dissolving sky. THEOPHILUS. 


tne IIE I 


FROM THE MISSIONARY HERALD. 


PALESTINE MISSION. 
Extracts from Mr. Parson’s Journal while at Jerusalem. 
(Continued from page 143.) 


VISIT TO THE ARMENIAN PATRIARCH. 

An Armenian from Smyrna invited me to visit the principal Armenian church. 
It is situated near to Jaffa gate; is large, and elegantly furnished. We were 
conducted tothe spot, where, they say, was interred the head of John the Bap- 
tist.* My Armenian attendant, after making the cross, bowed and kissed the 
stone, which concealed, as he believed, the sacred deposit. From the church 
was conducted to the apartment of the Patriarch. He was sitting in the corner 
of a large hall, with a writing table before him. He bade me takea seat. After 
coffee and sweetmeats, as is the fashion here, I presented to him a quarto edi- 
tion of the Old Testament in the Armenian language; with the request, that 
he would inform me if the edition be correct. He replied, “I have examined 
it, and approve of it, as an edition without errors.” I then nentioned, that I 
had a few copies, which I would offer, with his permission, to the pilgrims, at 
a cheap rate. He gave his assent; and a pilgrim present engaged to make in- 
quiries, and to give me information. 

I presented to Procopius an excellent copy of the Persian Testament, trans- 
lated by the much lamented Henry Martyn. He read portions.of it with fluer- 
cy, and thanked me for tre donation. Also, gave a French Bible to the clerk 
of the monastery, who reads and understands the French language. 


VISIT TO THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. . 

Feb. 21. Went to the church of the holy sepulchre. The gate fronts the 
south ; and is strictly guarded by Turks without and Greeks within. No pil- 
grim, a subject of the grand seignior, can enter without paying a para—a trifle 
to be sure; but when multiplied by the hundreds of times, at which each pil- 
grim enters, in the course of three months, the amount becomes a large sum. 
To prevent confusion, it is necessary to observe the difference between the 
church of the holy sepulchre, and the holy sepulchre itse/f:—the one embrac- 
ing all the apartments belonging to the different denominations of Christians ;— 
the other being only a monument erected over the tomb. of our Saviour, and 
held in equal reverence by the various denominations of Christians who fre- 
quent it. The tomb may be called the centre of the church of the holy sepul- 
chre, near to which may be heard the prayers of Christians in ancient Greek, 
in Latin, Armenian, Arabic, and Syriac. ° 

Entered the gate of the church of the holy sepulchre amid a crowd of pil- 
grims, The first object, which attracted my attention, was the stone of unction, 
venerated as the spot where the body of our Lord was anointed for burial. The 
stone is thirty-one feet directly in front of the gate ;t is eight feet in length, 
and two feet two inches in breadth, Several large candles are kept standing 
at each end; and over it are suspended several silver lamps. The pilgrims all 
bow, and, after making the sign of the cross, kiss the sacred stone. 

_ Leaving the stone of unction we were conducted to the holy sepulchre. It 
is distant from the stone of unction 63 feet, under the centre of a large dome. 
The monument erected over the tomb contains two apartments. In the first 
is the stone where, i# is said, the angel made his appearance to Mary; in the 





* Others say, of St. James the Great, 


{ The various distances, mentioned in reference to the church of the holy 


sepulchre, were subsequently taken by Mr. Parsons, at an hour when the peo- 
ple were not present, . { Editor. 
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other, is the holy tomb, The outside of the monument is twenty-nine Sechim 
length, eighteen and a half in breadth. I waited some time for the pil- 


grims to withdraw. While standing there, a pilgrim ente at the sight 
of the tomb, wept and sobbed as me the oars of a a = ~ 


MOUNT CALVARY. . 
_ Séventy-three feet from the holy sepulchre we came to the chapel of appa- 
rition, in which a few Catholics were engaged in evening service. The music, 
for softness and solemnity, exceeded any thing I have heard in Asia. From 
this chapel, we returned to the holy sepulchre, and, passin — the Greek 
church, ascended Mount Calvary. It is sixteen feet above the level of the tomb. 
I stooped down to look into the hole in which, i¢ is supposed, stood the cross ; 
below which is a fissure in the rock, made, it is believed, when Christ our Lord 
bowed his head and gave up the ghost. | 


THE ENVIRONS OF JERUSALEM. 

Feb. 22. In the afternoon, the interpreter of the Russian consul accompanied 
me to Mount Olivet. Left the city by Damascus gate, and turning eastward we 
passed near to the cave, in which, tradition says,* Jeremiah wrote his lamenta- 
tions. All ye that pass by, behold, and see if there is any sorrow like unto 
my sorrow.” The cave is large, and is held in high veneration. Passing the 
north-east corner of the city, we descended t6 the brook Kedron. The bed of 
the stream was perfectly dry, notwithstanding the great rains.. On our left, 
saw the church erected over the grave of the Virgin Mary; on our right, the 
garden of Gethsemane. 

MOUNT OLIVET. 

In fifteen or twenty minutes reached the summit of the Mount of Olives. 
Here we had a delightful view of the city, and also of the Dead Sea. Perhaps 
no place in the world commands a finer prospect, or is associated with events 
more sacred and sublime. ‘ David went up by the ascent of Mount Olivet, and 
wept as he went up, and had his head covered, and he went barefoot.” On the 
east side of it, our blessed Saviour raised Lazarus from the grave; and, on the 
west, he endured the agony of Gethsemane. Here he beheld thie city, and 
wept over it. From this mount he was at one time conducted to Jerusalem 
with shoutings of * Hosanna to the Son of David;” and, at another, with the 
cry of “ Crucify him, crucify him.” From this spot he gave his last commission; 
‘“¢ Go into all the world, and preach the gospel;” and then ascended, and “sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on high.” 

THE POOL OF SILOAM. 

Descending the Mount of Olives, we passed into the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
to the pool of Siloam. Here the blind man, at the command of Jesus, washed 
and returned seeing. The pool is at the foot of Mount Moriah, on the south 
side. We descended a handsome flight of steps to the water. It is visited, 
every day, by pilgrims of every denomination. I perceived nothing unusual in 
the taste of the water. f 

From Siloam, directing our course southward, we came to the tree, where, 
it ig said, Isaiah was sawn asunder for his faithful exhortations and reproofs. 
The tree is securely guarded by a high wall, to prevent the injuries it would 
receive from pilgrims. 

MOUNT ZION. 

From this we began to ascend Mount Zion, We passed through fields of 
grain, which reminded us, at every step, of the awful prediction: “ Mount Zion 
shall be ploughed like a field.” On the summit is a mosque, erected over the 
tombs of David, and of the kings of Israel; and an Armenian church, said to be 
the ruins of the house of Caiaphas, the high priest. 





* When Mr. Parsons mentions the traditionary accounts, which are reported to 
nll travellers, he is not to be understood as giving any opinion, with reference 
to the reliance which may be placed on these traditions, Doubtless the iden- 
tity of some places has been accurately Pitas and transmitted ; while that 
of others must remain incapable of proof, | Editor. 
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Mount Zion, on three sides, is strongly fortified by nature. This agrees pre- 
cisely with the description given of it in the scripture. ‘Nevertheless, David 
took the strong hold of Zion, the same is the city of David.” At the foot of it, 
on the west, are the ruins of the pool of Beersheba—on the south, the valley 
of the son of Hinnom, called also Tophet, and the valley of slaughter. (Jer. 
xix. 6.) Here the children of Israel caused their sons and their daughters to 
pass through the fire to Molech (2 Kings xxiii. os and, in this place, Jere- 
miah denounced the dreadful curse: “ Behold, I will bring evil upon this place, 
the which, whosoever heareth, his ears shall tingle.” 

On the south side of Mount Zion are the ruins of the old wall, supposed to 
be the one repaired by Nehemiah. Here may be seen, to the best advantage, 
the site of Solomon’s temple, the Mount of Olives, and the plains and moun- 
tains of Judea. This delightful prospect, in connexion with its spiritual privi- 
leges, led David to sing, “ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, 
is Mount Zion.” Returned tothe city at sunset. 

Feb. 24. A priest came to my room to read with me the holy scriptures. 

Sabbath, 25. The Sabbath passed without the least interruption. How de- 
sirable this retirement, after so many Sabbaths of weariness. 

26. A Greek priest requested me to aid him in the study of the English lan- 
guage. This will give me an opportunity to institute many important inqui- 
ries, and to obtain valuable information. 


: VARIOUS OBJECTS IN THE CITY. 

P.M. A priest invited me to visit some interesting objects in the city, We 
passed the street called Via Dolorosa, through which our Saviour bore his cross 
to Calvary—were shown the house of St. John the beloved disciple—the hall 
where the Saviour was arraigned before Pilate—the pool of Bethesda, near St. 
Stephen’s gate—the arch where, it is said, Pilate cried, “ Behold the man”—the 
place where Stephen was stoned, having his eyes fixed on the visions of God 
—the place in the garden, where our Saviour, being in an agony, prayed more 
earnestly, and his sweat was, as it were, great drops of blood falling down to 
the ground. St. John has marked the site ofthe garden very particularly. “ He 
went forth with his disciples over the brook Kedron.” There is but one spot 
over the brook Kedron convenient for a garden. This en has been conse- 
crated by the many prayers, and by the blood of our divine Saviour. “ For Je- 
sus ofttimes resorted thither with his disciples.” It is still occupied as a gar- 
den, and contains several large olive trees. 

Feb. 27. Received a letter from the president of the Greek monastery at 
Rama, expressing his thanks for the tracts which I sent him to be distributed 
among the pilgrims. 

28. Sent afew tractsto a Russian gentleman who resides in the monastery of 
Abraham. Also, gave a few to a young man belonging to the Catholic mo- 
nastery. He engaged to read them attentively. ; 

29. Sold an Italian Testament, and gave an Armenian Testament to an Ar- 
menian, who engaged to aid me in the distribution of the scriptures. Visited 
the priests, who have charge of the holy sepulchre, and gave them a Testa- 
ment. Towards evening walked with a few priests to the place where, it is 
said, Hezekiah “stopped up the fountains and the brook, that ran through the 
land, saying, Why should the kings of Assyria come and find water.’ 2 Chron. 
xxxil.4, By the way, gave them some account of the progress of religious in- 


stitutions in America: of Sabbath schools, family worship, and. benevolent so- 
cieties. 
* 


VISIT TO BETHANY. 

March 2, A Russian gentleman, with the president of Abraham’s monastery, 
offered to accompany me to Bethany, about two miles east of Jerusalem, at the 
foot of the Mount of Olives on the east side. ‘Now Bethany was nigh to Jeru- 
salem, about fifteen furlongs off.” We came to the-grave of Lazarus. “It was 
a cave,” saith St. John, “and a stone lay upon it.” A Turk, who seemed to 
have charge of the sepulchre, for a few paras gave us lighted tapers and per- 
mission to enter. We descended twenty-eight stone steps, where we found a 
sthall room about eight feet square. On the east and west sides are tombs cut 
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in the solid rock. Probably Jesus our Lord stood here, and cried with a loud 
voice, “ Lazarus, come forth.” Half a mile to the east, we came to a stone, 
upon which our Saviour sat, it is believed, when Martha met him and fell at: his 
feet, saying, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.” 
Returning to Jerusalem we passed over the summit of the Mount of Olives, 
and, besides visiting places before mentioned, came to the mount where ke 
Solomon ‘* built a high place for Chemosh, the abomination of Moab, in the hil 
which is Jerusalem.” It is only a few rods south of the place from which our 
Saviour ascended to heaven. Visited also the tombs of the prophets, a little 
west of the Mount of Scandal. Aster fia 
March 3. Gave to Procopius 100 tracts, to be distributed a the priests 
and pilgrims. Conversed a long time with a priest, respecting the nature of 
the new birth. He said it was baptism. When children are baptized, they 
are renewed, as it respects Adam’s transgression; but if they afterwards sin, 
they must be punished.” This, so far as I can learn, is the prevailing’ senti- 
ment among the Greeks. They can give no other account of the new heart. ° 


———_—— 


The following remarks of the learned and pious Cotton 
Mather, in the conclusion of his Life of Eliot, will be read with 
interest, as bemg quite congenial to the spirit of our times. 


«‘ But I have not obtained the end of this history, nor may I let this history 
come to an end, until I do with some importunity bespeak the endeavours of 
good men every where, to labour in that harvest which the blessed Eliot justly 
counted worthy of his utmost pains and cares. It was the confession of Themis- 
tocles, that the victory of Miltiades would not let him sleep in quietness; may 
those of our Eliot raise a like emulation in those that have now seen the life'of 
this evangelical hero! One Robert Baily (a true son of Epiphanius) many years 
ago published a book, wherein several gross lies, by which the name of that 
John Cotton, who was known to be one of the holiest men then alive, was most 
injuriously made odious unto the churches abroad, were accompanied with some 
reflections upon poor New England, whereof this was one, ‘ The way of their 
churches hath most exceedingly hindred the conversion of the poor : of 
all that ever crossed the American seas, they are noted as most neglectful of the 
work of conversion.’ We have now seen those aspersions and calumnies abun- 
dantly wiped away. But let that which has been the vindication of New Eng- 
land, be also the emulation of the world: let not poor little New England, be 
the only protestant country that shall do any notable thing for the propagation 
of the faith, unto those dark corners of the earth which are full of cruel habita- 
tions. But the addresses of so mean a person as myself, are like to prevail but 
little abroad with men of learning and figure in the world. However, I shall. 
presume to utter my wishes in the sight of my readers; and it is possible that 
the great God who despises not the prayer of the poor, may by the influences of 
his Holy Spirit, upon the hearts of some whose eyes are upon these lines, give 
a blessed answer thereunto. 

*‘ Wherefore, may the people of New England, who have seen so sensible a 
difference between the estates of those that sell drink, and of those that h 
truth, unto the miserable salvages among them, as that even this alone might in- 
spire them, yet from a nobler consideration than that of their own outward 
prosperity thereby advanced, be encouraged still to prosecute, first the civiliz- 
ing, and then the christenizing of the barbarians, in their neighbourhood; and 
may the New Englanders be so far politic as well as religious, as particularly to 
make a mission of the gospel unto the mighty nations of the Western Indians, 
-whom the French have been of laté so studiously, but so unsuccessfully tamper- 
ing with; lest those horrid pagans, who lately (as it is credibly affirmed) 
such a measure of devilism and insolence in them, as to shoot a volley of great 
and small shot against the Heavens, in revenge wpon the ‘man in the Heavens# 
as they called our Lord, whom they counted the author of the heavy calamities 
which newly have distressed them; be found spared by our long suffering Lord, 
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[who then indeed presently tore the ground asunder, with immediate and horri- 
ble thunders from Heaven round about them, but killed them not !] fora scourge 
to us, that have not used our advantages to make a vertuous people of them, If 
a King of the West Saxons long since ascribed all the disasters on any of their 
affairs, to -negligencies in this point, methinks the New Englanders may not 
count it unreasonable in this way to seek their own prosperity. ‘Shall we do 
what we can that our Lord Jesus Christ may bestow upon America, (which may 
more justly be called Columba) that salutation, ‘O my dove!’ 

** May the several plantations, that live upon the labours of their negroes, ne 
more be guilty of such a prodigious wickedness, as to. deride, neglect, and op- 
pose all due means of bringing their poor negroes unto our Lord; but may the 
masters of whom God will-one day require the souls of the slaves committed 
unto them, see to it, that like Abraham, they have catechised servants ; and not 
imagine that the Almighty God made so many thousands of reasonable creatures ‘ 
for nothing, but only to serve the lusts of Epicures, or the gains of Mammonists ; 
lest the God of Heaven out of meer pity, if not justice unto those unhappy 
blacks, be provoked unto a vengeance which may not without horror, be thought 
upon. ‘Lord, when shall we see Ethiopians read thy scriptures with under- 
standing! 

“ May the English nation do what may be done, that the Welch may not be 
‘destroyed for the-lack of knowledge,’ lest our indisposition to do for their souls, 
bring upon us all those judgments of Heaven, which Gildas their countryman, 
once told them, that they suffered for their disregards unto ours; and may the 
nefandous massacres of the English by the Irish, awaken the English to consi- 
der, whether they have done enough to reclaim the Irish, from the Popish 
bigottries and abominations, with which they have been intoxicated. . 

“‘ May the several factories and companies, whose concerns lie in Asia, Africa, 
or America, be perswaded, as Jacob once, and before him his grandfather Abra- 
ham was, that they always owe unto God certain proportions of their posses- 
sions, by the honest payments of which little quit-rents, they would certainly 
secure and enlarge their enjoyment of the principal; but that they are under a 
very particular obligation to communicate of our spiritual things, unto ‘those 
heathens, by whose carnal things they are enriched; and may they therefore 
make it their study, to employ some able and pious ministers, for the instruction 
of those infidels with whom they have to deal, and honourably support such 
ministers in that employment. 

“‘ May the poor Greeks, Armenians, Muscovites, and others, in the eastern 
countries, wearing the name of Christians, that have little preaching and no print- 
ing, and few Bibles or good books, now at last be furnished with Bibles, orthodox 
catechisms, and practical treatises by the charity of England; and may our 
presses provide good store of good books for them, in their own tongues, to be 
scattered among them. Who knows what convulsions might be hastened upon 
the whole Mahometan world by such an extensive charity. 

‘‘ May sufficient numbers of great, wise, rich, learned, and godly men in the 
three kingdoms, procure well-composed societies, by whose united counsels, the 
noble design of evangelizing the world, may be more effectually carried on ; 
and.if some generous persons will of their own accord combine for such con- 
sultations, who can tell, but like some other celebrated societies heretofore 
formed from such small beginnings, they may soon have that countenance of 
authority, which may produce very glorious effects, and give opportunity to 
gather vast contributions from all well-disposed people, to assist and advance 
this progress of christianity. God forbid, that Popery should expend upon 
cheating, more than ten times what we do upon saving the immortal souls of 
men. 

“ Lastly, may many worthy men, who find their circumstances will allow of 
it, get the language of some nations that are not yet brought home to God; 
and wait upon the divine providence, for God’s leading them to, and owning 
them in their apostolical eM When they remember what Ruffinus 
felates concerning the conversion of the Iberians, and what Socrates, with other 
authors, relates concerning the conversion wrought by occasion cf Frumentius 
and desius, in the Inner India, all as it were by accident, surely it will make 
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them try, what may be done by design for such things now in our day! Thus, 
let them see, whether while we at home in the midst of wearisome temptations, 
are angling with rods, which now and then catch one soul for our Lord, they 
shall not be fishing with nets, which will bring inmany thousands of those, con- 
cerning whom with unspeakable joy in the day of the Lord, they may say, ‘ Be- 
hold I and the children which God has given me!’ Let them see, whether, 
posing they should prosper no farther than to ‘preach the gospel-of the king- 
dom in all the world for a witness ‘unto all nations,’ yet the end which is then 
to come, will not bring to them the more happy lot, wherein they shall stand, 
that are found so doing. 
“«‘ Let no man be discouraged by the difficulties, which the devil will be ready 
to clog such attempts against his kingdom with ; for I will take leave so to trans- 
late the words of the wise man, Prov. xxvii. 4: ‘What is able to stand before 
zeal?’ I am well satisfyed, that if men had the wisdom, ‘to discern the signs of 
the times,’ they would be all hands at work, to spread the name of our Jesus 
into all the corners of the earth, ‘ Grant it, O my God; and Lord Jesus, come 
quickly.’ ” Hes 
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DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 
( Continued from page 91.) > 

In the Alms-house, where depravity, ignorance, stupidity and h isy are 
embodied, and have assumed their sie se the difficulties of cceenietin to 
their moral and religious improvement are so great, that many feel disp to 
abandon them, and give up their case as hopeless. By the same course of rea- 
soning the Indians of our own country, the natives of Hindostan, and the seamen 
that navigate the ocean, might all be abandoned and consigned without mercy 
to the destructive power of sin. But the noble exertions of Christians, in behalf 
of these severai portions of mankind, declare their firm belief that this reasoning 
is incorrect. And surely these very difficulties prove that they have the great- 
est need of the purifying effects of the gospel, They form no excuse; anda 
few instances of success are sufficient to render such cruel neglect altogether 
inexcusable. If ever these difficulties (as they exist in the poor of this city) 
are to be overcome, it is when they are overtaken by poverty and distress, an 
carried to the Alms-house. They have just experienced the bitter fruits of sin. 
They have tasted of the cup of sorrow. Their hearts, softened by afflictions, 
are in the most favourable state for the reception of religious impressions, And 
there are many instances known, in which'the afflicted date the commencement 
of their reformation, and the commencement of their hopes, in this season of 
distress. And it cannot be expected that all such instances that have occurred 
should come to our knowledge; for many persons after they leave this place we 
hear ofno more. Many more of those instances in which but little salutary effect 
is produced are brought to our observation, than of those in which a complete 
reformation of heart and life is effected. If but little salutary effect is produced, 
we become acquainted in most cases with the fact; for they are generally soon 
brought back again to the Alms-house ; whereas if their afflictions are followed by 
a complete reformation, unless their constitution is greatly impaired, they can 
gain their own subsistence, and are seen in this abode of poverty and wretched. 
ness no more. We cannot place much dependance on appearances in the sea- 
son of their distress; for sometimes much has been realized where but little was 
expected. And on the other hand, hopeful appearances have been followed 
by an almost immediate return to sin, These cases are the most di ing’; 
but even these should not cause us to regret the labour we have bestowed. We 
ought not to conclude, when the labour is not crowned with complete success, 
- that itis lost. They have received the knowledge of important truths at a sea- 

son when it takes deep hold on the mind. Their consciences are enlightened, 
so that it is not probable they can sin so freely, and with so little compunction as 
formerly ; and in some cases we have every reason to believe that the seed sown, 


though long buried and forgotten, has ultimately brought forth fruit to everlast- 
ing hfe. 
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But all the inhabitants of this house are not so wicked and depraved. . There 
is a goodly number here who possess genuine piety. It is the most delightful 
part of the Missionary’s duty to stand by the bed-side of these sons and daughters 
oi affliction, and offer to them the consolations of the gospel. 

I know not how long I may be permitted by Divine Providence to continue 
with you, but I earnestly desire that whilst I am your Missionary, and after I am 
gone, you may view those stations as committed to your charge, by the provi- 
dence of God, and act accordingly. If no one is sent to the Alms-house, the most 
favourable opportunity for the instruction and reformation of the ignorant and 
depraved is lost, and the wicked return to their wickedness without any means 
being used to cause them to profit by their afflictions; or they die hardened in 
their miquity ; or should they be awakened, they will have none to direct them 
to the Saviour of sinners. If no one is sent to preach at Moyamensing—if it be 
left in its present state, the infant church must languish and die; the people 
will be scattered, the house in which many now assemble, and where more might 
assemble for the worship of God, must be closed. 

And TI also desire, that the personal assistance with which you have favoured. 
me, may always be rendered unto your Missionary; for I consider this as con- 
tributing greatly to his success. 

In the contemplation of those scenes of misery which I am continually called 
to witness, and in discharging those duties now devolving upon me, my heart 
frequently sickens, and my strength fails. And when I meet with those diffi- 
culties, which continually occur, in the performance of missionary labours, I am 
sometimes much discouraged; but I fondly hope that I have the prayers of the 
people of God, and believe that they have been answered. Ihave experienced 
the fulfilment of the promise of the Lord, “ As thy day is, so shall thy strength 
be.” I will still trust in his name; and since his grace is usually bestowed in 
answer to prayer, I now earnestly request, that whilst I am engaged in this 
arduous, this painful, but at the same time pleasing work, I may still be remem- 
bered in your prayers. 

: Yours, most affectionately, 
J.H. Van Court. 
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